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IF 1 WAS GOIN TO GIVE 
ONE PIECE OF ADVICE TO 
ANY YOUNG FELLOW-TD 
SAY: “WHEN YOU START 
A PIECE OF WORK KNOW 
WHAT YOU'REPLANNIN' TO 
DO—AND THEN GO CLEAR 
=| THROUGH WITH IT; AND 
IN THAT WAY YOU WON'T THROW AWAY A 
LOT OF WORK”--A GOOD DEAL OF WORK 
HAS BEEN WASTED JEST IN DIGGIN’ WELLS 
BECAUSE WHOEVER WAS DIGGIN’ GIVE UP 
WHEN HE WAS WITHIN TWO FOOT OF 
WATER—CALEB PEASLEE 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER 


appears next week. The announcement will tell you something of the variety 
and richness of the offerings in serials, short stories and articles that The Com- 
panion makes for 1925 and will be found as appetizing reading as the menu of a 
good dinner. The number will also contain these unusual contributions: 


DUST 


The most exciting and unusual Indian story we have printed for years 


PA WEINERT AND AUTO-SUGGESTION 


A richly humorous story about the purchase of a family automobile 


THE GIRL WHO MISSED COLLEGE 


An article as wise and helpful as it is witty and sparkling 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason Company. The Youth's Com- | 
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and business offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, | 
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tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post 
Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 
below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on the | 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

emittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 

" Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
—e sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
GALLSTONE COLIC 


HE general principles in the treatment of 
colic are the same, whatever the nature of 
the pain or its cause. The first-aid treat- 
ment is heat; it can be applied at once while 
you are waiting for the doctor, for it can never 
do harm and may so mitigate the pain or relax 
the spasm accompanying it that when the 
physician arrives his remedies, if then needed, 
will act more quickly and more effectually. 
Heat may be applied locally by means of 
hot-water bottles, one placed on the right side 
of the abdomen over the liver and another at 
the back alongside the spine if pain or soreness 
is felt there. If hot-water bottles are not avail- 
able, bags of hot salt are a good substitute, or, 
if nothing better is at hand, flatirons or stove 
lids can be heated and wrapped in flannel. 
Flannel cloths wrung out of very hot water and 
sprinkled with a few drops of turpentine can be 
used, or ordinary flax-seed poultices or a pre- 
pared-clay poultice—or a hot cloth spread 
with a penetrating ointment—a favorite 
remedy of physicians of the eclectic school. 
If the pain persists and the patient does not 
resist being moved, perhaps the best thing to do 
is to have him lie in a very hot bath, the 
temperature of which is maintained by con- 
stantly adding more hot water. That causes 
general relaxation, which not infrequently al- 
lows the stone—if that is the cause of the at- 
tack—to slip into the intestine and so put an 
end to the attack. If that does not relieve the 
pain, the physician will have to give opiates. 
To prevent a return of the attacks dietary 
and hygienic measures are advisable. The 
patient should avoid rich and highly spiced 
dishes; he should eat sparingly and be moder- 
ate in the use of coffee and tea. He should drink 
freely of water, however; a cup of very hot 
water before each meal is useful, especially if 
in one of them a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda is dissolved. Drinking a glass or two of 
Vichy: water daily is helpful. Exercise, espe- 
cially walking, is to be insisted upon. The bow- 
els must be regulated by diet if possible, or by 
an occasional laxative, or better by the use of a 
good mineral oil. 
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THE OIL PALM 


NLIKE the date and the coconut palm, 
the oil palm is not at all well known. 
Nevertheless, it is exceedingly useful. In 

the Congo, writes Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson in An 
African Adventure, and for that matter in vir- 
tually all of West Africa, it is the staff of life. 

Thousands of years ago the Egyptians used 
the sap for embalming the bodies of their kingly 
dead. Today the oil palm not only represents 
the most important agricultural industry of the 
colony,—it has long since surpassed rubber as 
the premier product,—but it has an almost 
bewildering variety of uses. It is food and drink 
and shelter. From the trunk the native extracts 
his wine; from the fruit comes oil for soap, for 
salad dressing and for margarine; with the 
leaves the native makes a roof for his house; 
with the fibre he makes his mats, his baskets 
and his strings for fishing nets. The wood itself 
he uses in building. 

An oil palm will bear fruit within seven years 
after the young tree is planted. The fruit comes 
in what is called a régime, which resembles a 
huge bunch of grapes; each fruit in the cluster 
is approximately the size of a large date. The 
outer part, which is called the pericarp, is al- 
most entirely yellow oil incased in a thick skin. 
Imbedded in the oil is the kernel, which con- 
tains a finer oil. The fruit is boiled down, and 
the kernels are dried and exported in bags to 
England, where they are broken open and the 
oil in them used for making margarine. 

For hundreds of years the natives have gath- 
ered the fruit of the palm and have extracted 
the oil. The waste at first was enormous; the 





blacks threw away the kernels because they 
were unaware of the valuable substance inside. 


Hupmobile 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


15 Minutes Save 
Hundreds of Dollars 


Everybody remembers the 
good old maxim “Knowl- 
edge is power” that we used 
to write in our copy books. 


Now all boys can quickly ob- 
tain positive knowledge of 
what makes some motor cars 
stand up and save money for 
their owners. Also, the plain 
facts about why some other 
cars cost so much to maintain. 


Learn These 
Vital Fundamentals 


Hupmobile has condensed 


these invaluable facts—has 
made them part and parcel of 
large parts display boards. 


Fifteen or twenty minutes 
after school spent in studying 
these object lessons in motor 
car building will arm you 
with a real knowledge of 
what a buyer should insist 
upon,and what to avoid, in 
any motor car. 


It is as simple as A B C— 
this business of helping the 


family to choose a motor car 
that will actually save money. 


All that you really must un- 
derstandare thecomparative- 
ly few fundamentals of good 
construction. 


For instance, how are the cyl- 
inders finished? Are they 
merely reamed, or are they 
reamed and honed, as in the 
case of Hupmobile? Does a 
car use double heat-treated 
steel drop-forgings generally, 
as does Hupmobile, or does 
it add weight and decrease 
strength and economy by 
using malleable iron castings? 
How large is the bearing sur- 
facewhich supports thecrank- 
shaft? How is the camshaft 
mounted? What is the best 
type of bearing for each pur- 
pose? And is that best type 
used? What kind of a lubri- 


cating system in the motor? 


Quality Contrasted 
With Cheapness 


These questions, and others, 
Hupmobile answers for you. 
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Clutch Release Bearing: This is an annular 
ball bearing of chrome nickel steel—the ma- 
terial used in all Hupmobile bearings of roller, 
taperandannulartype. It is encased in a dust- 
roof housing and provided with a grease valve 
or positive pressure lubrication, in addition to 
self lubrication from the transmission through a 
drilled hole in the clutch gear shaft. 
Common practice calls for only a case-hardened 
thrust bearing without a dust-proof housing 
and lubrication is either pressure or self, but 
not both. Dirt enters which means rapid wear, 
annoying complications and expense. 


It shows you quality con- 
struction as employed in the 
finer cars such as Hupmobile 
—construction that makes 
for lower costs and longer life. 


With this it contrasts the in- 
ferior practice that is almost 
certain to mean far higher 
cost per mile in the long run. 
Hupmobile is well fitted to 
give you the facts that count. 
It is the one car that, in tests 
in. the hands of fleet owners, 
has established records of 
economy for low cost per 
mile, that have never been 
equalled. 


Better to Know 
Than to Hope 


There are so many ways in 
which a motor car can be 
cheapened at later cost to 
the owner that a family can 
hardly afford to buy in the 
mere hope that all will be well. 


It is far more comfortable, 
and so much better in the long 
run, to know just what is 
being bought—and that 
knowledge awaits all boys 
and young fellows at the 
nearest Hupmobile dealer’s. 


Hupp Motor Car Cerporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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DLE AUTUMN 


IV. SHELTER «2"> 
) By Gertrude West- 





H, of course I shall give 
them shelter,’ said Beth 
Merryhew resignedly as 
she rose from her chair in 
Johanna Dale’s little sit- 
ting room. “Doris is my 
brother Andy’s widow, 
and I can’t refuse her and 
her child the roof of 
Andy’s old home, but—think of a young 
woman of twenty-five unable to earn a 
cent for her own living.” 

Beth herself was twenty-two, but as 
poised and capable as if she had been ten 
co older. Just now she was competent 

ousekeeper in her own motherless home, 
but before she had been needed for a be- 
reaved household she had finished school, 
taken a business course and qualified per- 
fectly in office work. 

Now she put up her beautiful smooth 
brown hand to touch her beautiful smooth 
brown hair. ‘‘A baby doll,” she remarked 
with a shade of contempt in her even voice 
and still gray eves, “brought up to do noth- 
ing and be proud of it!” 

“Andy’s wife,” said Johanna Dale, mildly 
reproving, “‘was a very sweet girl as I re- 
member her. Perhaps she wasn’t raised to 
support herself,—she was an only child,— 


but she i a very clean, fresh, welcoming 
house, Beth, and there’s a living in house- 
keeping.” 


“Oh, she spoke of that,’”’ conceded Beth 
crisply, “but of course father and I wouldn’t 
let her go into anyone’s home. She said if it 
wasn’t for the baby she would take a course 
in Ss but she hates to leave him.” 

“TI don’t blame her,” declared Johanna 
heartily, ‘“‘and of course,” she added a bit 
dryly, “since you’re to give her shelter, she 
won't need to.’”’ She turned abruptly. “If 
you like, Beth, I’ll take the hackabout and 
drive over with you for her and her bedding 
and trunks tomorrow. It will save a damag- 
ing roundabout trip by train. We can make 
it in a day, and it’ll only be a nice ride for 
two out-of-door bodies like you and me.” 

The girl’s gray eyes lighted swiftly. “Oh,” 
she exclaimed, “could we, Mis’ Jonny? It’s 
been ages since we had one of our rambling 
rides or browsing walks. Let’s start early.” 

“Start early it is then,” agreed Johanna 
gayly. 

e faint, fairy frost had not yet gone 
from the crisping fields next morning when 
the two in the “‘hackabout” took the high- 
way. Part of the journey followed the same 
route Johanna had followed a few days be- 
fore with Carol Locke, but the woman found 
herself looking forward to this day’s trip 
with far keener anticipation. Instead of a 
little girl in need of a lesson Beth was a 
cv person to travel with and, like 
Johanna herself, a lover of the loitering trail. 
“And yet Beth needs her eyes opened too in 
a way, I’m afraid,” Johanna said regretfully 
to herself. “I couldn’t call her selfish, but 


DRAWINGS BY 
B. J. ROSENMEYER 


she’s intolerant—yes, ‘intol- 
erant’ fits her very well.” 

A companionable silence 
broken only by an occasional 
casual word held the two 
travelers until they had 
crossed Fiddleneck. Beyond, 
the cold, crystal water fell 
over Fiddle bridge dam into 
its curved channel lipped by 
the autumn bright branches 
of the timber like the curve of 
a scarlet mouth bent to drink. 
The water had run low. Look- 
ing down at it, Johanna had 
a vision of that flood-yellowed 
torrent of a few days before. 

“Beth,” she asked abrupt- 
ly, nil? you know Iris Rip- 
e ” 


_“That brown-eyed, pretty 
girl from over East Catalpa 
way?” asked Beth idly. “I’ve 
met her. She’s popular, but 
somehow I never cared much 
~ that jolly, boyish kind of 
gir ” 





Johanna smiled, but she 
said nothing. Presently at a 
crossroad she turned the car 
into a trail that wound deeper into the 
timber in a cross-country route that led to 
Firefly Valley, the home of Andy Merrihew’s 
little widow. ‘I’ve never traveled this road 
before,” said Johanna as the little truck 
slipped jauntily along between crowding 
bright-hued branches. “Maybe we’d better 
inquire and be sure that we’re on the right 
track.” 

A woman boiling clothes over a fire in the 
rear of a weathered cottage pointed with a 
sudsy finger in response to Johanna’s in- 
quiry and told the travelers to keep to the 
main road. 

“The main road is a nétwork of timber 
trails!’ remarked Beth critically. “How im- 
possible these people are! I always wondered 
why Andy chose to live in this woodsy val- 
ley, but he took a fancy to the place and 
bought his farm. Poor laddie,”’ she added 
sadly; “he always did act on impulse. He 
spent as he earned; that’s why, I suppose, 
his wife is left poor. Especially,” she added 
in a hostile tone, “since she wasn’t one to 
help a man save.” 

The woman and the girl ate their lunch at 
the foot of a bluff by a big rock-bound spring; 
it was a dainty meal of salad and chicken 
sandwiches and hot coffee from a vacuum 
bottle. 

“Tt seems as if I could stay here for days,” 
said Beth, leaning on her elbow in a nest of 
crisp leaves, “but then I suppose,” she added, 
smiling, ‘‘I’d soon enough get restless for my 
daily round. I love my house, Mis’ Jonny, 
and my housework. I guess that’s why I hate 
to share it.” 

Soon after noon the roads grew rougher 
and steeper, but the two travelers bounced 
a up grade and down till the 
way became all but impassable, and Johanna 
stopped the hackabout to reconnoitre. 

“We passed a fairly good road about half 
a mile back,” said Beth. “Perhaps we should 
have turned there.’’ 

“Well, that settles it anyhow,” declared 
Johanna decisively. “If there is a fairly good 





““T—I found no one at home,’ 


road within a half mile we'll go back and 
take it,” and she turned about without more 


oO. 

They had followed the new route for per- 
haps a mile when Beth leaned back with a 
dubious little smile and shook her head 
doubtfully. The timber was thinning. Now 
and again little irregular bits of prairie were 
breaking the wood. Just ahead a brightness 
like flooding sunlight in open country told 
them that the edge of the timber was near at 
hand. 

“We're getting out of the woods, Mis’ 
Jonny, not deeper into it,” said Beth and 
added conclusively, ‘““This can’t be the road 
to Firefly Valley.” 

Johanna drew up as the little car cleared 
the last hanging branches and with an odd 
little smile twitching her lips looked out upon 
the flowing stretch of fertile slopes and val- 
leys that opened before her. ‘‘Blest if it 
don’t look like the East Catalpa neighbor- 
hood,” she observed innocently. “Could we 
have made half a circle, do you reckon? 
Well, all there is to do is stop at that house 
over there and inquire.” 

The house was the trim white homestead 
of a cornland farm lying at rest among its 
ranked fields, guarded by the smooth white 
boles of cottonwoods, the silver-gray leaves 
of which had browned and drifted in the 
long shade that lay before the house, 
stretched beyond the gate and crowded the 
late mellow sunshine for half the broad road. 
A girl was at work with a rake in the brown 
drifts, a beautifully graceful figure in au- 
tumn-leaf brown. She looked up quickly at 
Johanna’s hail and then, dropping her rake, 
came flying down the path. 

“Mis’ Jonny,” she cried in eager welcome, 
“of all the dear people to see! I’m so 
delighted!”’ 

“Well, as I live,” exclaimed Johanna with 
a chuckle, “if it isn’t Iris Ripley!’ 

There was no question of going on that 
night. The sun was al- 
ready only half a red ball 





stammered the black-clad woman 


above the hazy sky line, and by good road 
it was fifteen miles to Johanna’s little farm. 

“We're alone,” explained Iris, “‘my brother 
Jerry and 1. Father’s away with his thresh- 
ing rig, and mother,’—a faint sadness 
softened her blithe voice,—“‘Aunt Esther, 
mother’s sister, has just died. Mother has 
gone up to bring Cousin Anna home.” 

There was something about Iris Ripley’s 
unrestrained, spontaneous welcome that 
touched Beth’s pride a bit. She had fancied 
herself an efficient housekeeper, and yet at 
the arrival of. unexpected guests her mind 
had always gone darting away at once on a 
swift exploring tour of kitchen and larder. 
If it kept her a bit preoccupied until her 
meal was served, she felt herself justified. 
Yet if Iris had any qualms upon that score, 
they did not appear on the surface. It was 
six o’clock before she even started toward 
the kitchen, and then she gayly marshalled 
her guests with her. 

“lve a big pot of shelled garden beans 
boiling with bacon the old Southern way,’’ 
she said to them, “and there’s cold apple pie 
and cheese. You see,” she finished, laughing, 
“father is a Yankee, and mother is a Ken- 
tuckian, so on our table you’ll find Boston 
brown bread hobnobbing with beaten bis- 
cuit.” 

In the dining room she went casually to a 
small corner cupboard 
and took out home- 
canned chicken, little 
spiced green pickles 
and peach preserves. 
Deftly opening cans, 
she looked up, smiling 
gayly at her guests. 
“Our emergency clos- 
et,” she said frankly. 
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“We all love company and hate so to spoil a 
visit by fussing over something to eat that 
mother and I solved our problems this way. 
I shall have one in my own little house,”’ she 
ended shyly with a sweet bright glance at 
Johanna. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Johanna with a 
smile, ‘‘you promised me once, if I ever came 
to see you, I should have a peep at that hope 
chest. I’m sure you won’t mind Beth’s 
peeping too. She has one of her own, I dare 
say.’ 

“Of course I shouldn’t mind!” cried Iris, 
and her brown velvety glance went warmly 
to the other girl. “But—” She hesitated; 
bright poppy color flared in her brown 
cheeks, and she gave a little uncertain 
chuckle. ‘Oh, well,” she ended in sudden 
laughing decision, ‘‘I’ll show you anyhow.” 

Supper was a pleasant meal. Jerry, Iris’s 
brother, accepted his sister’s friends as his 
own. It was evident that a real comradeship 
existed between the two. The pair seemed as 
casually self-reliant about the duties of the 
farm as if they were used to managing alone. 

“T don’t know what we'll do without Iris 
when Mitchell Landis takes her away from 
us,” said Jerry once with a frankly affec- 
tionate glance for his sister. 

“Oh, Anna will take my place,” Iris as- 
sured her brother brightly and added with 
affectionate teasing, ‘‘You’ll never miss me. 
Anna,”’ she explained to her guests, “is our 
little cousin who’s coming home with mother 
to make her home here. I’m so glad. She’ll 
step into my place and make it less lonely for 
all of them.” 

When the dishes were washed and the 
lamps were lighted Iris with a curious, 
mischievous little laugh in her brown eyes 
beckoned Beth and Johanna to follow her. 
Up the old-fashioned stairs they went and 
paused at the door of a long, low-ceilinged 
1oom with three dormer windows, two of 
which looked out on the valleys and slopes 
of timber-edged corn lands, and one toward 
the far, faintly penciled roofs and chimneys 
of evening-softened Catalpa. That it was a 
girl’s room was evident from the pretty, 
girlish things in it, but it looked freshly done, 
shining, new, not like a cast-off place with a 
legacy of the outgrown tastes of its former 
owner. It was a welcoming place newly 
furnished with love and thought. And it was 
obviously not money that had transformed 
it but busy, skillful fingers. 

On the floor were rugs braided of blue and 
white; pretty hand wrought covers were on 
the freshly enameled chest of drawers and 
dressing table. From the fresh scrim curtains 
with their quaint blue and white checked 
borders to the dainty hand-sewed dimity 
spread on the white bed the room was the 
accomplishment of deft fingers and many, 
many busy hours. 

With a gallant little laugh the girl turned 
upon her visitors. ‘‘There,” she said with a 
wave of her brown hand, “‘is my hope chest.” 

“Why, Iris,” exclaimed Johanna in gen- 
uine astonishment, ‘‘I thought you were sav- 
ing the things for your new home!”’ 

“T was,” replied Iris and smiled frankly. 
“My cedar chest was almost full when I 
learned that Anna was coming. And then—” 
The girl hesitated half shyly as if at a loss 
how to go on. “And then— Oh, Mis’ Jonny,” 
she burst out eagerly, ‘Anna is only sixteen 
and has just lost her mother! Somehow I 
couldn’t take all my pretty things and my 
new happiness and leave her only my old 
threadbare room. Pretty things mean so 
much to a youngster like her, and I wanted 
her to know how glad we were to have her. 
I couldn’t bear her to think that we were 
giving her just food and shelter.” 

“Shelter,” repeated Johanna with her lips 
curved into an odd little smile. ‘‘That word 
covers a multitude of things, Iris,” she added 
thoughtfully, “from an ugly cotton umbrella 
to the loveliest of pink sunshades, I’m think- 
ing. Eoney, it’s the pink sunshades that will 
be waiting for your little orphaned cousin.” 

Iris’s brown eyes kindled softly at the 
older woman’s blunt, plain-spoken ap- 
proval. ‘‘I knew you'd see, Mis’ Jonny,” 
she said, ‘how very much nicer this is 
than keeping the things stored away in 
a cedar box. Besides,”’ she added, squeez- 
ing Johanna’s arm, “I still have the best 
for myself after all. I’ve kept the hopes, 
Mis’ Jonny.” 

Beth herself said little. True enough, 
she praised the pretty things scattered 
round the pretty room, but to Johanna 
her praise seemed perfunctory; to the 
older woman the girl appeared to be 
thoughtful and preoccupied. 

The two travelers said good-by to Iris 
and her brother next morning and set 
out for their own homes. They would 
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not attempt the drive to Firefly Valley, Beth 
had decided, since the puzzling roads of the 
timber had proved so uncertain the day be- 
fore, but to Johanna’s shrewd eyes there was 
another reason underlying that casual one. 
Beth seemed all of a sudden to be inor- 
dinately eager to be at home preparing for 
her expected relative. 

From the East Catalpa road a broad 
gravel road ran straight through the village 
and turned at right angles straight to 
Johanna’s farm. Beth’s own home was nearer 
on the same route; her father’s farm was the 
first one on Johanna’s road out of town. 

As the two drew up before Beth’s home 
toward noon they found a small, slim, black- 
gowned young woman waiting at the gate. 
Her trunk and boxes stood beside her. On a 
coat spread in the shade lay a sleeping child. 
To Johanna’s compassionate gaze there 
shone in the woman’s eyes the timorous half 
hope of an alien eager yet fearful of the wel- 
come that waited. 








DRAWINGS BY 
WILL JAMES 


NEVER knew how long I had been 
asleep, because none of us thought to 
look at the clock. I was roused by my 

mother’s voice calling from the foot 
of the stairs, and when I was finally wide 
awake I heard her crying, “Boys! Boys! 
There’s something after the sheep!” ; 

I didn’t need a second call to get me out of 
bed, for, vague though the summons was, 
I knew too well what it meant. I lighted my 
little kerosene lamp, rushed over to the bed 
where my younger brother was still sleeping 
and shook him into wakefulness. “Bart! 
Bart!” I called. “Mother says something is 
after the sheep!” 

In an incredibly short time we had pulled 
on our clothes and were dashing downstairs. 
Mother stood at the foot with a lighted 
lantern in her hand. 

“T don’t know what it is,” she said, “but 
I can tell from the sound of the bells that 
something is chasing them! You had better 
get your ponies and ride over to the pasture 
and see what you can do.” 

My brother grabbed the lantern, and I ran 
to the kitchen, took down the shotgun and 
slipped the cartridge belt round me. Then 
we were out of the house and rushing up the 
hill towards the stable fifty yards away. I 
had purposely chosen the shotgun instead 
of the rifle, which hung beside it, because I 
knew that, if I should have to shoot, my 
chances of hitting the mark with the rifle 
on such a night would be pretty small. 

Halfway to the stable we ——— to 
listen. We could vaguely make out the hills 
of the east pasture half a mile away, an 
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indistinct blur against the starry eastern 














“IJ found no one at home,” stammered 
the black-clad woman, “I didn’t know—I 
disliked to—go inside.”’ 

“Doris,’”’ exclaimed Beth gently. “Doris.” 

She stepped down quickly from the little 
truck and went toward the other girl, and 
suddenly in her calm, undemonstrative way 
she put her strong, capable hands on the 
other’s slim, sombrely clad shoulders. Her 
voice, usually so calm and unhurried, all at 
once quickened and broke with gentleness. 
“Doris,”’ she cried, ‘‘why should you hesitate 
for a moment to go in? This is Andy’s home. 
His boyhood things are treasured here still. 
It is full of memories of him, Doris, and you 
will be happy here, for it is your home as 
well as mine.” 

Johanna chugged on jauntily up the road. 
Once she chuckled aloud and presently drew 
a sigh of content as her own red chimneys 
came into view above the trees. As she 
turned into the lane and came up the drive 
beside the old orchard a faint, fruity odor on 


sky. Suddenly a wild jangle of bells 
broke the stillness of the night, and we 
could distinctly hear the thud of sheep’s 
hoofs. Something serious was happen- 
ing over there in the pasture, and we 
were experienced enough in ranch life 
to know that it was one of two things, either 
dogs or wolves! 

The sound spurred us on to even greater 
speed, and we tore away to the stable and 
jerked open the door. I set down my gun 
and Bart hung the lantern on a peg behin 
the stalls where our ponies were standing. 
My own pony was a handsome brown 
fellow with white stockings and a white 
stripe down his face. I had called him Sala- 
din in honor of his father, who was a full- 
blood Arabian. Bart’s pony was gray and 
like Saladin a half-blood Arabian; his name 
was Jack. We jerked our saddles from the 
pegs where they were hanging, threw them 
on the ponies and tightened the girths, 
talking to the horses meanwhile to reassure 
them. We slipped on the bridles with their 
heavy curb bits and backed the animals out 
of their stalls. I picked up my gun, and we 
led them out of the stable, leaving the 
lantern hanging on its peg. 

After the light of the stable the night 
outside seemed doubly dark. We swung into 
our saddles and turned our ponies towards 
the east pasture, urging them into a run. 
It didn’t take much urging either, for they 
seemed to know at once that something 
unusual was on foot; we were going at top 
speed almost from the start. 

My brother and I were thirteen and 
fifteen years old respectively, and we had 
been left with our mother and sister to care 
for our big stock ranch in Kansas while 
our father went back to Massachusetts for a 
short visit. There was nothing unusual in 
that, for at that time in Kansas a boy of 
fifteen was as experienced and resourceful 
as most men. We had taken it quite as a 
matter of course when father had turned 
things over to us and gone away. There 
were on the ranch a hundred and fifty head 
of cattle, thirty-five horses and colts and a 
thousand head of sheep. Since it was August, 
the weather was of course hot, and our sheep 
would not feed at all during the heat of the 
day, but bunched up under the shade of the 
trees in the pasture and only started out to 
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the keen air made her suddenly wrinkle her 
nose and sniff curiously. “Blessed if it don’t 
smell like ripe apples,” she declared to her- 
self and, leaning out, peered among the trees. 

Sure enough, a little way back from the 
lane a scampering breeze shook the thin 
yellowing foliage apart and showed great 
golden globes aquiver on branch and twig. 
Beneath the tree pranced the vigilant Rusty, 
chasing away the marauding chickens that 
would have feasted upon the windfalls that 


‘had come down in the night. With a startled 


whistle Johanna speeded up and, bringing 
the little truck smartly into the side lot, 
stepped down with eager haste. 

“Thanks be,” said she as she took up a 
great basket and stepped briskly toward the 
orchard. ‘“‘The apples are ready for preserv- 
ing, and the pears will be coming on. I think 
I may say,” she ended contentedly to her- 
self, “that I'm glad Idle Autumn is over, and 
there’ll be something to do at last.” 

END OF THE SERIES. 
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graze towards the end of the afternoon when . 
the heat became less intense. We had 
corralled them as late as possible each night, 
but even so they had soon begun to show 
the effects of their shortened period for graz- 
ing. That was bad enough for any of them, 
but was especially disastrous with the ewes 
that were suckling lambs and with the 
wethers, which we were getting ready to 
fatten the following winter. We boys had 
felt that our reputation as herdsmen was at 
stake, and that something must be done to 
save the situation; and after several family 
councils at which we had gone over the pros 
and cons very carefully we had decided to 
leave the sheep out all night. Of course we 
realized that there was some slight risk in it, 
but we also knew that, if the sheep were not 
corralled, they would feed nearly all night. 
The thing had been tried before when father 
was on the ranch to render judgment and 
had worked well. Moreover, it had been 
months since we had seen or heard a wolf, 
and our last trouble with dogs had been 
nearly two years before, and even then 
there was only one sheep killed. 

And now had come this rude awakening! 
As we rode through the night our thoughts 
kept time to the beat of our ponies’ hoofs on 
the road. What was happening? Would 
father ever trust us again? 

We dashed up to the gate at last, and 
Bart, having no gun to bother him, threw 
himself from his horse and dragged the gate 
open. In a moment we were through it and 
going like the wind up the slope beyond. Our 
eyes were becoming accustomed to the 
darkness now, and, although there was no 
moon, we could make out near-by objects 
fairly well. We flew past the empty corral, 
the gate of which was standing open. Why, 
oh, why hadn’t we put the sheep into it that 
fatal night! Now we were nearing the higher 
ground of the hills in the centre of the 
pasture where our ears had told us that the 
tragedy was being enacted. Soon we made 
out a dark object lying upon the ground, 
and, pulling up our panting ponies, we 
jumped off to see what it was. A dead sheep 
with its body still warm and showing even 
by the dim light of the stars that it was 
horribly torn and mangled! Less than a rod 
away lay another dim shape, which proved 
to be a lamb; its throat had been terribly 
bitten, but its breath was still coming and 
going feebly. 

We straightened up and listened! Away 
to the right we heard again the wild jangle 
of bells and the sound of running sheep. 
Whatever brutes might be chasing them 
~*~ made no sound, at least none that we 
could hear above the noise of the bells and 
of the running sheep. We inferred that the 
marauders were wolves rather than dogs, 
for wolves are usually silent when chasing 
sheep, whereas dogs frequently give short 
barks. But in any case we saw at once that 

there was no chance in the dim light to 

get a shot at the animals; what we must 
do was to frighten them off. So as we 
raced away in the direction of the sound 
we began shouting at the top of our voices, 
and I fired my gun, reloaded as quickly 
as possible and fired again. Almost at 
once the sound of bells and tramping feet 
stopped, and as we drew near the spot 
from which the sounds had last come we 
made out through the darkness an indis- 
tinct blur that resolved itself, as we ap- 
proached still nearer, into a band of 
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perhaps two hundred sheep huddled to- 
gether and panting. We called to them as 
we usually called when we went to the 
pasture with salt, “Sheep! Sheep! Sheep!” 
Whether they recognized us or not I don’t 
know, but it is probable that they did, since 
there were several in the band that we could 
call individually by name and that would 
come to us and eat out of our hands. At all 
events they stood quiet while we approached 
fairly close to them. 

e drew up our ponies and listened for a 
long time. Somewhere out there in the 
darkness were the creatures that had done 
all this! What were they, dogs or wolves, 
and how far away? Were they even then 
watching us from some near-by hillside? 
To make things doubly sure we rode round 
for some time and fired the gun repeatedly 
till we were thoroughly satisfied that the 
beasts, whatever they were, had gone for 


What should we do next? Should we stay 
out there the rest of the night and keep 
guard, or should we go home? We knew 
enough of the enemy to be reasonably sure 
that he had finished his work for the night, 
so we ae be py ge to gather up what sheep 
we could find in the darkness and corral 
them and then wait for daylight. We easily 
found the first band that we had sighted and 
started them in the direction of the corral, 
which was perhaps a quarter of a mile away. 
While Bart kept them going I searched on 














We were up the other bank 
and speeding across 
the flat 





either side over a fairly wide range and 
brought in several other bands of varying 
sizes, so that by the time we reached the 
corral we had between five hundred and six 
hundred sheep. We drove them in, shut the 
gate and rode slowly and dejectedly home- 
ward, wondering what we should find when 
we returned to the pasture by daylight to 
count up our losses. 

There wasn’t much sleeping at our house 
for the rest of the night. We sat up for a 
long time, recounting to mother and Kate 
every detail of our tragic excursion to the 
east pasture, berating ourselves again and 
again for not corralling the sheep at night 
and speculating on what the total loss would 
be. Even after mother had finally sent us off 
to bed we lay there for hours, as it seemed, 
thinking, thinking! 

We were out of bed and downstairs at 
dawn. We hurried away to the stable, sad- 
dled our ponies and turned their heads 
again towards the east pasture, which now 
showed fresh and beautiful in the morning 
light; its hills and valleys and the trees along 
the banks of Table Rock Creek made a 
beautiful picture. But we boys had no eyes 
just then for its beauties. All our thoughts 
were centred on the tragedy that those hills 
and trees might conceal! 

Our first stop was at the corral, outside 
which were gathered perhaps a couple of 
hundred sheep that had come in from the 
hills. We opened the gate and let out the 
sheep that we had put in during the night. 
Even the casual examination that we were 
able to give them as they pushed by us ten 
or a dozen abreast showed many casualties. 
Here was a ewe with a bloody patch on her 
side, there a lamb limping painfully along, 
over yonder an old wether with a bloody 
throat. The whole band seemed nervous and 
excited and instead of starting off at once to 
graze, as their custom was, they lingered 
near the corral and kept huddled together. 

We didn’t stop long at the corral, however, 
but pushed on to the hills beyond, where we 
felt certain the principal evidence of the 
raid would be found. I shall not go too fully 
into the gruesome details of our search that 
morning. On every side were evidences of 
the tragedy—bits of wool, pieces of skin that 
had been torn from fleeing sheep and here 


and there dead or dying sheep. We were 
hours in getting all the facts, for the pasture 
covered two hundred acres, and the sheep 
had evidently been chased into almost every 

art of it. Away at the east side we found a 
Cons of perhaps a hundred, and in various 
other parts of the pasture smaller bands, all 
of which were wild-eyed and excited. 

When the details of the night’s disaster 
were finally complete the record stood as 
follows: forty-two sheep either killed out- 
right or so badly wounded that we had to 
kill them to put them out of their misery; 
thirty-five more that had been bitten so 
badly that we had to treat their wounds with 
tar to keep the flies away; and numberless 
other cases where the sheep was lame or 
had a bite on its jaw or on its throat. And 
of course every sheep in the flock was tired 
out and frightened and off its feed. All that 
we had gained by their feeding at night had 
been lost and a woeful lot beside. 

We were a dejected pair as we rode slowly 
back to the house to make our report to 
mother and Kate and to take council about 
the future. Of course we decided to corral 
the sheep at night and to keep a sharp watch 
on them during the day. And before leaving 
the pasture we had as a part of the scheme 
driven them over to the west side where they 
would be in full sight of the house. We also 
kept a pony in the stable saddled and 
bridled, ready for instant use. 

For the rest of the day we did little except 
to talk over the tragedy in 
all its details and to keep 
watch on the sheep. When- 
ever they began to go out 
of sight over the hills one 
of us boys would get on a 
pony and ride over and 

ring them back. About the 
middle of the afternoon as 
I was starting out on Sala- 
din for such a trip I stopped 
him and stood a moment 
taking a long look round to 
make sure that there was 


no sign of dogs or of wolves. Wolves are 
especially hard to see because they are al- 
most the color of the grass at most seasons 
of the year and seldom show themselves on 
the skyline. This time as I looked I made 
out two black specks away down on the 
bottom land of the Saline River and a long 
distance from the pasture. I knew in a mo- 
ment that they were dogs, and I soon saw 
that they were making for the pasture. 

Now a dog is always an object of suspicion 
to a sheep man. He may be the best dog in 
the world, but unless he belongs to the man 
himself he will be watched. And when two 
dogs travel together it is almost a foregone 
conclusion that they are up to mischief. 
With those facts and last night’s expe-iences 
in mind it is no wonder that I at once 
concluded that here was the enemy in plain 
sight! 

The next question was what to do. I 
galloped back to the house and consulted 
the folks. Should I take the rifle and try to 
ambush the dogs and get a shot at them, or 
should I rely on my pony and try to get near 
enough to use the shotgun? I finally decided 
to take the shotgun. I had done someshooting 
with a rifle, but not enough to be expert with 
it, and mother realized that in my present 
excited condition I couldn’t do my best. On 
the other hand I had hunted a good deal 
with a shotgun and was a fair shot with it 
both on the ground and on horseback. It 
didn’t of course take us long to settle the 
question. Mother brought me the gun and 
some shells loaded with buckshot. 

Then it occurred to me that my spirited 
young pony Saladin was not the best kind 
of animal for the job. I should need both 
hands for my gun when it came time to 
shoot, and I couldn’t rely on his following 
the dogs, even if he were not frightened at 
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the firing of the gun. So I tore back to the 
stable, where by good fortune or good 
management we had another pony in re- 
serve. This was Peggy, a full-bl Indian 
pony and the mother of Saladin and Jack. 
An uncle of mine had bought her direct from 
the Pawnee Indians, and we had owned her 
for years and knew exactly both her failings 
and her good points. She hadn’t the best of 
tempers, and she never hesitated to throw 
us boys off if she could, but she was as sure- 
footed as an antelope, and I knew that she 
would follow a particular steer or any other 
animal until you stopped her, and moreover 
that she would stand gun fire. 

Bart had followed me to the stable, and 
together we pulled the saddle and bridle off 
Saladin and threw them on Peggy. Then I 
grabbed my gun, put my foot into the 
stirrup, and as 1 swung myself into the 
saddle P was off. She couldn’t run so 
fast as Saladin, but she could run all day if 
necessary, and I knew I could depend on 
her in an emergency. As I dashed down the 
hill I made out the dogs; they were nearly 
to the north line of the pasture and were 
coming on at a good pace. 

I decided on my plan of campaign in an 
instant. I would skirt round south of the 
hills in the centre of the pasture, which 
would keep me out of sight of the dogs; 
then as I swung round the eastern end of the 
hills I would watch for the dogs, and when 
they went down into Table Rock Creek, 
which flowed through the pasture, I would 
make a dash and try to be close enough to 
them when they came up again out of the 
Creek and on my side of it so that I could 
get a shot at them. 





The plan worked to perfection. As I 
rounded the east end of the hills I caught 
sight of the dogs. They were inside the 
pasture and nearing the creek. A moment 
more and they plunged out of sight down 
the bank, evidently intending to cross. Now 
was my chance! I gave Peggy the word and 
fairly flew towards the spot where the dogs 
had disappeared, throwing the bridle rein 
down on the pommel and cocking my gun 
as 1 went. As I neared the bank of the creek 
I scanned it anxiously for some sign of the 
dogs. Sup’ they should follow along 
under the bank and come up out of range! 
Suppose they heard me coming and turned 
back! Suppose any one of a dozen things 
happened to prevent my getting a shot at 
them! And then of course there was always 
the possibility, not to say probability, that 
even if I did shoot I shouldn’t hit them. It 
is no easy task to shoot straight from the 
back of a pony on the dead run! 

I was not more than thirty yards from the 
creek bank when both dogs came out at the 
same moment. One was a great black brute 
with some white on his breast; the other 
was a small spotted 
cur. They were evi- 
ey en —— 

surprise, for they 
made the fatal mis- 
take of stopping to 
look at me. I have al- 
ways thought that the 
white spot on the 
breast of the black one 
proved to be his death 
warrant. At any rate I 
took quick aim at it 
and fired, and with a 
howl he tumbled back 
out of sight down the 






















bank. The other recrossed the creek like 
a flash, and I saw him scrambling up the 
opposite bank. I paid no further attention 
to the black one, but urged Peggy down the 
bank and across the creek, trying to reload 
my gun as I went. If anyone wants to under- 
take something really difficult, let him try 
to cross a muddy creek on the back of a 
lunging pony with trees and bushes on 
th banks and reload a shotgun as he 
goes! It was at that part of the chase that 
Peggy proved most valuable, as I knew she 
would. I paid no attention whatever to the 
crossing, but left her to choose it, only 
urging her on, dodging the branches and 
giving most of my attention to my gun. As 
a matter of fact I didn’t get the new shell 
into the gun till we were up the other bank 
and speeding across the flat after the dog. 
I soon saw that my chances of hitting him 
were pretty poor. In spite of our best efforts 
it had taken Peggy and me too long to 
cross the creek, and now the north fence of 
the pasture was near at hand, and there 
was no gate through which we could pass. 
So I threw up my gun and fired at the dog 
as he jumped the fence. There was nothing 
to indicate whether I had hit him or not 
unless it might be a little added speed on his 
part, but I have always hoped that at least 
one of my buckshot struck home. 

I watched him a moment and then turned 
and rode back to see what had happened to 
the other dog. As I rode I began to have 
vague misgivings. What evidence did I have 
that the dogs had killed our sheep! There 
were two of them together, and they were 
in our pasture, and we had had shéep killed 
the night before. That was all. Suppose the 
dog that I was now going back to look at 
should prove to be innocent and should 
bélong to one of our good neighbors on the 
other side of the Saline River! Suppose he 
belonged to the Toziers or the Kinsels or the 
Scotts, all of them special friends of ours! 
What could I say to them, and what would 
they say to father? My elation and vanity 
over my good shooting began to leave me. 
By the time I reached the creek I was thor- 
oughly sober and rapidly becoming de- 
pressed. I rode along the bank, looking for 
the dog and almost hoping that I might see 
him slinking away through the bushes. 
But no such luck! I soon made him out lying 
in the bushes near the spot where he had 
made his fatal mistake of stopping for an 
instant to look at a wild-eyed boy and a 
wild Indian pony rushing at him from the 
hills. to wonder which of us had 
made the greater mistake, for men are al- 
ways touchy about their dogs, and nothing 
will breed trouble faster than to accuse a 
dog of killing sheep unless you have absolute 
proof. 

As I approached the black beast I saw 
that he was not quite dead, and when he 
heard me he raised his head and showed his 
teeth, snarling in an ugly way. In my repent- 
ant frame of mind I was sorry to see him 
suffering there, so I reloaded my gun and 
put him out of his misery 

As I came close to him to deliver the shot 
something about his mouth and his ugly 
fangs attracted my attention. Was that 

blood on his breast? And if so, was it 
his own blood, or could it be sheep’s 
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When he heard me he raised his head and showed his teeth 
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blood? Somehow it didn’t look fresh. And 
what was that sticking between his teeth? 
I would examine him more carefully when 
all was over. 

After I had put him out of misery I found 
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that the blood on his white breast was dry 
and hard, and sticking between his teet 
was wool, sheep’s wool, our sheep’s wool! 

I mounted Peggy and rode thoughtfully 
and thankfully home. 
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\ HE boys and girls gathered early in 
es the schoolroom next morning that 

they might have a few moments to 
talk before the tutor came in. And they felt 
that they had something important to talk 


v= 


about. 

“That little Russian vagabond—his name 
is Sakoff, by the way—was here before 
breakfast to see Mr. Dahl,” Dick said to the 
girls. ‘‘Basil and I were on the watch as we 
promised we’d be. The two stood talking by 
the hall fire for more than twenty minutes 
by the clock. I saw Mr. Dahl give the man 
some money, but I couldn’t tell whether it 
was much or little.” 

“Could you hear what was said?” asked 
Clarissa. 

A rueful look crossed Dick’s face. ‘I could 
hear all right, but I couldn’t understand. 
They talked in some foreign lingo I never 
heard before. Could you understand any of 
it, Basil?” uta 

“Not any of the foreign talk,” said Basil, 
“but right at the start 1 heard Mr. Dahl say 
to the man, ‘So you are a Russian, Sakoff? I 
am acquainted with the Russian language, 
and we will speak it if you prefer.’ And then 
he said something, presumably in Russian, 
and neither of them spoke a word of English 
again. I reckon those introductory remarks 
were for the benefit of anybody who 
happened to be listening.” 

“Where were you boys hidden?” asked 
Doris. 

“JT was behind the hat rack and Basil was 
just inside the parlor door,” explained Dick. 
“Of course it was brazen eavesdropping, but 
we felt we were justified in doing it. If the 
man had come here just to be rewarded for 
pulling Mr. Dahl out of the bog last night, 
they could have had nothing to talk about 
that they would have objected to our hearing, 
and if on the contrary they are confederates 
in some scheme to rob our family of what 
rightfully belongs to us, it was our duty to 
learn what we could. But they were too 
clever for us. Nobody knows better than Mr. 
Dahl that there are no linguists in this 
family!” . 

“Tt was a bold stroke, having the man 
come right here to the house to 
get his instructions,’ mused Doris. 
“Tt seems as if Mr. Dahl would 
have been afraid to do that— 
afraid of waking father’s suspi- 
cions!”’ 

“A bold act is the most disarm- 
ing,” said Dick. “I suppose Mr. 
Dahl and Sakoff had not finished 
their talk last night when we 
interrupted them, and Mr. Dahl 
realized that it would rouse sus- 
picions to be seen talking to him 
secretly again. So he arranged to 
finish the conversation openly here 
at the house. Clever man, Mr. 
Dahl!” 

Clarissa went to the door and 
peered out into the hall to make 
sure the tutor was not yet ap- 
proaching the schoolroom. Then 
she closed it carefully and returned 
to the little group round the hearth. 
The weather was cold enough now 
for a brisk fire, and lessons did not 
begin until the room was comfort- 
ably warm. It was during those 
moments of waiting for the room 
to heat to its farthest corners that 
they felt free to sit close to the 
chimney and talk. 

“Let’s get this matter straight,”’ 
said Clarissa, reseating herself. 
“Just what do we all suspect is the 
connection between Mr. Dahl and 
this Russian named Sakoff? What’s 
your idea, Basil?” 

“My idea,” said Basil, clasping 
his hands round one knee and 
swaying backward and forward as 
he ‘delivered his opinion, “is that 
Sakoff is some trusted servant of 

Mr. Dahl’s who was sent here 
ahead of him to begin the search 
for those valuables. He first hired 
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himself out as a workman on the plantation, 
but lost his job when he couldn’t get along 
with the overseers. Then he had to do his 
work from outside, and he gathered to- 
— a gang of those no-account foreigners 

own in Vinegar Bottom and came here at 
night to dig around wells and old trees. 
Meanwhile Mr. Dahl was on his way to 
America to direct the work. How they expect 
to find what our family has searched for in 
vain for a hundred years I don’t know, but 
it may be that Mr. Dahl has some infor- 
mation about the treasure that we don’t 
possess. Maybe our great-great-grandfather 
showed Prince Dolgoruki where he was 
going to conceal the valuables he was leav- 
ing behind him, and that information has 
passed along in his family for generations. 
Before the war they probably had no need 
of money and didn’t care to recover the 
family relics in America, but if the war left 
them poverty-stricken and exiled, as it did 
so many Russians, their minds probably 
turned to the thought of those jeweled 
relics. And Mr. Dahl is a member of the 
Dolgoruki family who has come here to try to 
get them back without repaying the loan!” 

“You admit that at last, do you?” said 
Doris. ‘You and Dick have been making fun 
of Clarissa and me for believing Mr. Dahl to 
be a descendant of that Russian prince!” 

Basil made her a bow. “Even girls may be 
right occasionally,” he admitted. “Though 
the idea of our tutor’s being a prince in dis- 
guise is rather hard to swallow.” 

“The queerest part of the whole thing,” 
said Dick doubtfully, ‘is that father should 
have been in New York looking for a tutor 
on the very day that Mr. Dahl landed with 
the intention of coming straight here. That 
sort of coincidence is almost unbelievable.” 

“He may have had very different plans 
and changed them when he found he could 
come down here as a member of our house- 
hold,’’ said Doris. ‘Coincidences like that do 
happen sometimes. That’s why people say 
that truth is stranger than fiction.” 

“Then the matter narrows down to this,” 
said Clarissa. “Mr. Dahl is just a plain thief 
in our house!”’ 

“A would-be thief,” Dick corrected her. 


“She’s all right now, Mrs. 
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“He hasn’t got the things yet, but he may 
find them any day. The best that can be said 
for him, if what we believe of him is true, is 
that he intends to pay us five thousand dol- 
lars after he has converted those jewels into 
money. He may know that they are worth 
far more than the loan would indicate. It 
may be only the hundred years’ interest that 
he is trying to dodge. He may feel that such 
a stupendous interest would be unfair.” 
“As a matter of law,” said Basil, “those 
valuables belong to the Cuthberts now, and 
the Dolgorukis haven’t the smallest right to 
them. They defaulted long ago. No matter 
what they are worth, they are Uncle Hil- 
ary’s to dispose of exactly as he chooses.” 
“Provided they can found,’ added 
Dick, grinning. ‘We are ignoring the fact 
that they are hopelessly lost. Between you 
and me and that mysterious olive tree, I 
lieve the Yankees unearthed the things sixty 
years ago when they were all over the place. 
Or else some overseer of the plantation in an 
even more remote day came across the bur- 
ied jewels and forgot to mention the fact to 
his employer. In that case the joke is de- 
cidedly on Prince Dolgoruki, alias Mr. Dahl! 
We get the benefit of his instruction as our 
tutor, and he gets his salary, and that’s all!” 
“But that makes him none the less a 
would-be thief,” said Basil. ‘And if he fails 
to find just what he’s looking for, he may 
decide to pay himself for his trouble by tak- 
ing something else that doesn’t belong to 
im ” 


“Oh, no, Basil,’ protested Clarissa. “Mr. 
Dahlis not so base as that. If he is a descend- 
ant of that Russian prince, he may per- 
suade himself that he has some real right to 
those valuables, but he wouldn’t take any- 
thing that he knew was not his!” 

“He ought to know that those jewels are 
not his,” said Basil. 

“He'll bear watching,’ agreed Dick. 
“Quiet! Here he comes!’’ 

The tutor entered the room in his usual 
brisk fashion and glanced curiously at the 
faces of his young pupils. They were scarlet, 
perhaps from the heat of the fire over which 
they were bending, but they also looked 

ilty. Such youthful detectives could not 

ace the object of their suspicions without 
visible embarrassment. Mr. Dahl’s lips 
twitched slightly as he realized the self-evi- 
dent fact that he had been the subject of a 
heated conversation among them just be- 
fore he entered the room. But he made no 
comment; a wave of his hand sent them all 
to their desks, and the lessons began imme- 
diately. 

“The compositions that you handed me 
yesterday,” said Mr. Dahl, after rapping his 
desk for order, “were disappointing. In each 
case they had been copied bodily out of 
the encyclopedia. Your facts were entirely 
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correct, but a composition should be more 
original. The whole idea is to improve your 
style of writing. So I am now going to give 
you a theme that you’ll find nothing about in 
any books of reference. I want each of you to 
write me a history of Bow View Plantation. 
I will give you a week to gather all the mate- 
rial you can on the subject. Begin at the 
earliest point and follow the history of the 
plantation to the present day. Compare its 
present extent with its extent before the 
Civil War; dwell at length on the early trou- 
bles with the Indians, on the building of the 
mansion, on the arrival of that so-called 
Russian prince who left his family jewels 
behind him as security for a loan, on the so- 
cial life before the war, on the gray days of 
the war itself and on the development of the 
estate in later years. Do not be afraid of de- 
tails. Gather your information from any 
sources that suggest themselves. Consult 
your relatives; read over all the old letters 
and diaries that have come down the years; 
even glean all you can from the very ol 
servants on the place. I will not limit the 
length of your work. Use all the material you 
can find. T want to see what each of you can 
do with this subject. Write the history of 
your own home in your own way, and I’m 
sure it will be better practice for you than 
copying passages from a textbook.” 

The boys and girls stared at him in amaze- 
ment. Had — heard him aright? Was he 
calmly telling them to furnish him with just 
the information that he needed in searching 
for those lost jewels? He told them to learn 
the extent of the plantation before the Civil 
War; was it because he wanted to know 
whether any part of it had been sold? He 
told them to search old letters and diaries 
for information about that foreign guest, to 
question their relatives, to pump the old 
servants! He could not do those things him- 
self without causing comment, and so he 
had brazenly told fis pupils to do it for 
him and og ong A write down and hand in 
everything they learned! It was an act so 
bold as to be almost incredible, and yet he 
had made it seem perfectly simple and nat- 
ural, If their suspicions had not been already 
aro , they would have seen no signifi- 
cance in it at all. 

Not noticing or not heeding the effect that 
his words had on each of his pupils, Mr. Dahl 
went on with the day’s work. He called 
Daisy to his desk for her first recitation and, 
looking over the written work that she 
handed him, told her it was fit only for the 


fire. 

“Well, I’ll put it there then!” cried Daisy 
furiously. And, snatching her papers from 
the tutor’s hands, she rushed across the room 
and —_ them into the flames. 

But she had been too precipitate. The 
hearth rug slipped ever so little under her 
hasty feet, and, losing her bal- 
ance, she fell against the grating. 
In a second her skirts were blaz- 


ing. 
7 If Daisy had kept her head and 
| , stood quite still, the accident might 
not have amounted to much, but 
when 'she' realized that she was on 
fire she was so terrified that she 
fled across the room, tore. open 
the.door and ran out into the hall, 
screaming at the top of her voice. 

It had all happened so quickly 
that the other pupils had not had 
time to act. They had been bend- 
ing over their books when Daisy’s 
first scream rang out, and when 
they looked up it was to see the 
little girl fleeing from the room, 
with the tutor dashing after her 
and calling to her to stop. In that 
first instant of stupefaction they 
thought Daisy was running away 
from Mr. Dahl, carrying off some- 
thing that he insisted on her re- 
turning. It was so unlike the tutor 
to chase one of his pupils in that 
undignified fashion that astonish- 
ment held them spellbound. And 
Daisy’s screams mystified them. 
Why in the world should she be 
screaming like that? 

“She’s on fire!” cried Dick in 
sudden comprehension, 

The four of them jumped from 
their seats and rushed into the 
hall. At the head of the stairs they 
met Mrs. Cuthbert and Miss 
Martha and the house servants 
hurrying up the steps. 

“What is it? What is the mat- 
ter?” cried Mrs. Cuthbert, greatly 
frightened. 

“Daisy’s on fire!” cried Doris, 
wringing her hands. 
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- “She’s all right now, Mrs. 
Cuthbert,” said Mr. Dahl, com- 
ing in’ from the back porch 
with the little girl in his arms. 
“She’s more frightened than 
hurt I think.” 

Poor little Daisy lay weak 
and limp after her wild. flight, 
which had ended on the porch 
Mr. Dahl had caught her just 
as she was starting down the 
stairs toward the back door. 
Her clothes were badly scorch- 
ed, but she had escaped any 
great injury. The tutor, who 
had beaten out the flames with 
his hands, proved to be more severely burned 
than she. 

The excitement grew rather than dimin- 
ished. The plantation doctor and Mr. Cuth- 
bert were summoned; Daisy was put to bed; 
Mr. Dahl underwent enough well-meant 
amateur treatment to have incapacitated 
him; servants ran about in distracted 
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fashion, and the household was 
all at loose ends from fright. 

“There, Mr. Dahl!” said 
Dick, pinning down the end 
of a clumsy bandage. ‘That 
will do until the doctor gets 
here. Daisy was a goose to 
run as she did. If she had 
just stayed in the room, we 
could have put the fire out 
with the rugs and water 
bucket in just a minute. But 
out on the back porch with the 
wind blowing and a bare 
floor I don’t see how you ever 
put her out at all!” 

“A person doesn’t stop to think when 
goaded by fire,” replied Mr. Dahl in apology 
for Daisy’s rash conduct. 

“Well, you undoubtedly saved her life,” 
said Basil. “She would have burned up be- 
fore it ever dawned on the rest of us what 
was the matter.” 

That Mr. Dahl had saved Daisy’s life at 


the price of much suffering to himself made a 
deep impression on his pupils. It was no more 
than anyone else would have done under the 
same circumstances perhaps, but it changed 
their whole attitude toward the tutor. They 
could not feel the old antagonism toward 
him ever again. 

“T suppose we’ll have to try to like him 
now,” Doris said to Clarissa as the two girls 
sat on the stairs together after the doctor 
had announced that his two patients were 
doing well. “It’s queer, isn’t it, what a big 
difference a few minutes can make? Less 
than an hour ago we were sitting round the 
schoolroom fire saying dreadful things about 
Mr. Dahl! We were condemning him as a 
thief—a man who had come here with the 
one purpose of robbing us of valuable prop- 
erty—and declaring him to be the leading 
spirit of that band of foreigners who’ve been 
digging up our estate! Now I’m ashamed of 
it!” 

“His saving Daisy doesn’t change that,” 
Clarissa reminded her. “It merely makes it 
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harder for us to have to beiieve those bad 
things about him.” 

“T’m not sure, Clarissa, that we’ve any 
real grounds for our suspicions,” said Doris 
with a little puzzled frown, “except that he 
just happened to arrive here at the same 
time that some men were searching for 
treasure on the plantation and just after 
Aunt Martha hel told us about the buried 
jewels, which we’d never heard of before. 
It’s what. Mr. Dahl himself would probably 
call association of ideas!” 

“There’s a mystery about Mr. Dahl him- 
self,” declared Clarissa emphatically. “I’m 
sure of it! And I believe he’s after that treas- 
ure.” 

Doris sat silent for several moments. Then 
she drew a long breath. “Well,” she said, 
“T’m going to write him the best history of 
Bow View Plantation that I possibly can and 
tell him everything I can find out. I’m going 
to do that much for him anyhow, since he 
saved Daisy!” 

* TO BE CONTINUED. 


ON HIS MAJESTY SERVICE’ aylicut. Mostyn Lloyd, Late RNUR 


HE days ys eo fol- 
lowing the bombardment 
and occupation of the port 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 
April, 1914, by a squadron 
of the United States Navy 
were dark indeed for those 
hardy spirits who either 
elected to remain in Mex- 
ico or through force of 
z circumstances were left be- 
hind at the time of the general exodus to the 
States. Not a few old-timers were caught 
5 by that bugaboo of foreigners 
resident in Mexico—intervention. 

At the time I was in Tuxpam in the state 
of Vera Cruz, approximately forty miles 
south of Tampico. I had a good horse and 
saddle in the meson and perhaps a hundred 
pesos in my pockets, and so I wasn’t 
worrying much about the immediate future. 
One morning, however, while sitting in the 
plaza not long after breakfast I received 
a message from the consul asking me to 
call at his office without delay, and in view 
of the early hour and of the fact that there 
had been several rumors of trouble I lost 
no time in hurrying to the consulate. 

“You are at a loose end at the moment, 
I believe,” said the consul as I entered. 
“Well, I have a job for you. I want you to 
take these two letters and ride like the 
mischief day and night until you deliver 
them. They are both ‘on His Majesty’s 
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‘Alto! 


Quien vive?”’ 


service’ and are most urgent. Not a word 
to anyone, but off you go.” 

I took the long, blue envelopes and 
lanced at the addresses. One was to an 

nglish-gentleman named Taylor who -re- 
sided with-his family at Tantoyuca; a»small 
town about two days’ hard ride northwest of 
Tuxpam, and with whom I was acquainted; 
the other was to a Mr. James Gandy at 
Huejutla, perhaps four hours’ ride farther 
to the westward. 

“What’s up?” I inquired. ‘Has interven- 
tion come at last?” 

“The less you know the better for you. 
Besides, a soldier’s first duty is to obey,” 





Note.—Mexico, at the time when Lieut. Mostyn 
Lloyd had the exciting adventure described in this article, 
was in throes of civil war. President Madero, who repre- 
sented the liberal sentiment of the country, had been 
overthrown and later murdered. General Bane, who 
was the leader of the revolutionary movement that un- 
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was the reply. “You have enough money 
of your own to cover the trip; so off you go, 
and when you return you can pass me in 
your expense account.” 

Since the interview was obviously at an 
end, I thrust the envelopes into my bosom, 
saluted and turned towards the livery 
stable where I kept my horse. The whole 
matter “gave me furiously to think,” as the 
Frenchman says, and I certainly did some 
tall thinking as I saddled up old dobbin and 
rode out of town. Something was about to 
happen, and, if I knew the ways of the canny 
vice consul,—and I thought I did,—it was 
serious. How I wished I knew the contents 
of these two blue envelopes! 

I rode some thirty miles that day, ar- 
riving about sundown at the Tumbadero 
ranch of the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, 
situated at the headwaters of the Tuxpam 
River, which is navigable up to that point. 
There on the porches of the hacienda, or 
main building, I-found about twenty white 
ladies, both American and English, who had 
ridden in from Potrero and other oil camps 
of the company. Such an assemblage was in 
itself unusual; so I lost no time in seeking 
out the manager and asking the reason. 
I was informed that all white women were 
ordered to the coast; a launch was expected 
at any minute. The men were all coming in, 
United States gunboats were anchored off 
Tuxpam bar, and, in a word, intervention 
was an accomplished fact! Where was I 
going? Just for a little paseo up the coun- 
try! Why, I must be crazy! 

Well, the launches came that night, and 
the ladies all embarked; so when just before 
dawn I rode out of Tumbadero I admit I 
did not feel so brave as perhaps I looked. 
In any case I decided that, although I knew 
of a shorter route through the abandoned 
El Gallo camp, I would follow the pipe 
line to Potrero and learn as much as possible 
of what had ag happened before leav- 
ing civilization behind and striking out 
alone for Tantoyuca. As a matter of fact, 
I learned very little and lost some.time, but 
at Potrero, which was~then’ the terminus 
of the Mexican Eagle Company’s narrow- 
gauge railway, I obtained from the officer 
commanding the small Federal garrison at 
that point a safe conduct that was to stand 
me in good stead rather sooner than I 
Sonataed : 

Scarcely had I gained the outskirts of 
Potrero camp when out of the bush a rifle 
cracked, and a bullet whizzed over my head! 
“Alto!” cried a voice. “Quien vive?” (Halt! 
Who goes there?) 

“Mexico,”’ I replied, giving the counter- 
sign that had been given me with my safe 
conduct and reining in my frightened horse. 


“*The Federals are 


in Tantoyuca’’ 
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A Federal sergeant appeared and de- 
manded to know my business. I presented 
to him my safe conduct, which he studied 
intently for some moments oblivious that 
he was holding it upside down! Handing it 
back to me, he remarked, “You are permitted 


to proceed, and may God go with you!” 

I told him that I thought I should need 
divine protection if every sentry insisted 
upon shooting before challenging. I certainly 
felt happier when a bend in the road lost me 
to his view. 

Not a soul on the road! As I had wasted a 
few hours going round by Potrero, I pushed 
dobbin, and we reached the abandoned 
ranch of Tlacalula about sundown. Eighteen 
leagues farther on stood the town of Tanto- 

ca; a league in that part of Mexico is five 
Edenton, or, say, two and one half miles. 
I decided that, if I could find any person at 
all in the apparently deserted ranch house, 
I would rest a few hours and continue my 
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journey by moonlight, starting about two 
o’clock. I hitched my horse to the fence 
and entered the building. Finding an oil 
lamp on the table, I lit it and prowled round 
for fodder for dobbin. Stumbling across a 
sack of corn, I returned to find that my 
horse had disappeared! Visions of walking 
thirty or forty miles across country in high- 
heeled riding boots floated before me, but at 
that moment out of the darkness loomed the 
form of old Valentino, the encargado, whom 
I knew well, and who in a loud voice declared 
his delight at seeing me. He had taken my 
horse, it appeared, and, if I would wait 
a little moment,—un momento,—supper 
would be ready and my bed prepared. He 
explained that everything was in darkness 
because the Carranzistas, or rebels, were 
expected, and the natives preferred sleeping 
out in the bush por las dudas—in case! 
He asked me where I was bound, and, as 
apparently he knew nothing of the Vera 
rm incident, I deemed it best not to en- 
lighten him, but put him off with some 
trifling answer. 

At about two o’clock dobbin and I were 
again reeling off the miles towards Tanto- 
ro. I hoped to arrive shortly after dawn 

ut the roads thereabouts were muddy, an 

old sol, peeping over my’shoulders, found 
us still some distance from our destination. 
If the Carranzistas had been expected at 
Tlacalula, whom might I expect to find in 
possession of Tantoyuca,—the Federal 
garrison or the rebels? And if either of them 
knew about Vera Cruz, how would they 
receive me, a gringo? True, I had a Federal 
safe conduct, but if the Carranzistas were in 
town, I were better off without it! 

Shortly after sunup a turn in the road 
brought me face to face with an old Indian 
whom I had employed on occasions, and, 
reining in my horse, I stopped to find out 
what I could. On learning my destination 
the old fellow cried: “Por el amor de Dios, 
Sefior, turn back! The Federals are in Tanto- 
yuca—four hundred men under Querol, a 
Cuban, and they are going to join forces 
with the Carranzistas in Huejutla and kill all 
the gringos. Don’t you know there is war 
between your country and mine?” 
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He thought that I was an American. He 
had always known me working for American 
companies, dressed in blue shirt, khaki 
trousers and wide-brimmed hat. Were we not 
all gringos who spoke the same language? 

“Well, we are in for it now,” thought I. 
But Taylor and Gandy had to be got out. 
I was tempted to open the letters to find 
out what instructions they contained, but 
at the sight of “On His Majesty’s Service” 
printed in black letters on the official blue 
envelopes I thrust them back into’ my shirt 
and put temptation from me. 

Urging my horse forward I came in due 
course within sight of the outskirts of 
Tdntoyuca, and the manner in which the 
Indian women and children stared at me 
from their jacales confirmed my suspicions 
that there, if anywhere, something would 
happen. Tantoyuca stands on the crest of a 
rocky hill, and as I spurred old dobbin up the 
rough road I could hear shouts and cries 
from the plaza. Passing the municipal school, 
I was surrounded by a swarm of children 
who surged round my horse crying “Gringo! 
Gringo!” The cries were taken up by street 
loafers and passing arrieros, and by the 
time I reached the Plaza de Armas fully 
five hundred men, women and children had 
encircled me, shrieking and demanding my 
blood and carcass! Some had indeed already 
procured ropes and were loudly declaring 
that it was in the plaza on one of the largest 
orange trees that they intended to hang me! 

What to do? There was no turning back, 
and to halt would be fatal. Catching sight 
of a number of Federal uniforms, I urged my 
frightened horse to a trot and, riding up to 
the group, saluted. “I wish to speak to 
Colonel Querol,” I shouted. “Where is he?” 

“Dismount and follow me,” replied a 
captain of infantry and preceded me up a 
short flight of stairs to a gallery which over- 
looked the plaza and on which a small group 
of officers were standing. 

A short, rather stout man perhaps forty 


‘*A prisoner at 
last !”° 





years of age stepped from the group and 
inquired my business. Meanwhile the mob 
in the square were howling and shrieking, 
“Gringo! Gringo! Lynch him!” I decided 
to make a good bluff and, presenting my safe 
conduct, declared: “I am a King’s messen- 
ger! I carry dispatches from His Britannic 
Majesty’s consul at Tuxpam to two British 
subjects resident in your district. Why am 
I molested in this outrageous manner?” 

Colonel Querol examined the safe conduct 
thoroughly and asked me where I had the 
dispatches. I showed him the blue envelopes, 
praying inwardly that he would not open 
them. He gazed thoughtfully at them—still 
in my hand—for a brief moment and then 
inquired: “Are you really a British subject, 
or are you an American spy?” 

“Senior Lloyd is an Inglés whom I have 
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known for many years, mi coronel,’’ came a 
voice from behind me. “I can vouch for 
him.” 

I turned and looked into the smiling face 
of Don Guillermo Mora, a merchant at 
whose house I had stayed occasionally. 
Querol stepped to the balcony and addressed 
the mob. I did not catch his every word, for 
Querol came originally from Cuba and spoke 
rapidly, but the speech had its effect, for the 
mob began to disperse, disappointed, though 
laughing. Turning to us again, Querol 
addressed Don Guillermo Mora. “Sefior 
Lloyd will stay at your hotel tonight, Don 
Guillermo, and will report to me in the 
morning.” - 

I accompanied Don Guillermo to his 
store, glad indeed to seek refuge in the little 
back room, where several acquaintances of 
mine—for I had been in Tantoyuca several 
times previously—called on me and con- 
gratulated me on my escape from the fury 
of the mob. The people, I was informed, 
were getting restless. Querol had caused a 
blackboard to be erected in the plaza, on 
which he published “official” bulletins from 
Vera Cruz. The people had been worked up 
to such a pitch that they were now demand- 
ing reprisals. They knew that there were 
several oil scouts in the vicinity, and when 
I arrived they thought they had their first 
prisoner and were prepared to get their 
first taste of blood! In anticipation of such 
an occurrence Taylor and Gandy, it ap- 
peared, had both left the country some weeks 
before; therefore my mission was ended. 

My first intention was to saddle up at 
daybreak and return to Tuxpam and the 
coast, where, comparatively speaking, a 
foreigner was safe, but Querol had ordered 
me to report to him in the morning, and 
there was no alternative but to obey. That 
I did at nine o’clock. I found him in rather 
a taciturn mood, but he greeted me affably 


‘Don't sleep in 
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enough and informed me that the Carran- 
zistas in Huejutla had declined his invitation 
to join forces, and that he was about to 
evacuate the town. Would I accompany 
him? I thanked him for his courtesy, but 
pointed out that my first duty was to return 
to Tuxpam and report the result of my 
mission to my consul. To that he agreed, 
but suggested that I postpone my journey 
until the following day. How could I refuse? 
I was virtually a prisoner in his hands, and 
he had but to say the word and my life was 
forfeit. 

I kept in the seclusion of Mora’s store 
most of the day, unwilling to excite the 
populace by my presence. The “official” 
bulletins were posted almost hourly in the 
plaza—lurid tales of wholesale massacre by 
American marines in Vera Cruz, torture 
of Mexican prisoners—pure inventions of 
Colonel Querol well calculated to excite 
the population against the “invader” and 
thus to bring in many recruits to his ranks. 

Suddenly there was a blood-curdling roar 
from the mob, which had been assembled all 
day in the plaza. “A prisoner at last!’ was 
the cry, and sure enough a band of Mexicans 
escorting a lone American filed past Mora’s 
little store. My heart sank. What would this 
man’s fate be? Would he get off as lightly as 
I had,—and I indeed was far from being 
safe,—or would Querol throw both of us to 
the mob? 

The procession ended, as in my case, at 
the Jefatura de Armas. The prisoner dis- 
appeared inside; the mob continued to yell 
and blaspheme outside. The moments 
passed, and nothing happened. Presently 
Querol made a speech from the balcony, 
which I could not hear, and the crowds dis- 
persed slowly and seemingly well-satisfied. 
I was worried about the American and his 
ultimate fate. 

Old Don Guillermo too was worried. 
“Mr. Lloyd,” he said, “this complicates 
matters. If you had been the only prisoner, 
your nationality would have saved you. 
As it is, there are two. Quien sabe!”’ 

The blow was not long in falling. The 
captain of infantry who had conducted me 
to Querol on my arrival loomed in the door- 
way and beckoned to me. I followed him to 
the Jefatura, where Querol met me, smiling. 

“Senior Lloyd,” he said, “we have here 
a paisano [a countryman] of yours, it seems. 
The foreign gentleman who recently ar- 
rived declares himself to be a Canadian. 
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You, who are the King’s messenger, can 
perhaps identify him, hein?” 

I was led into the patio, where I was con- 
fronted with the prisoner. I had never seen 
him before and did not know him, but before 
I could utter a word of warning he cried: 

“For God’s sake, what are you doing here? 
Are you mixed up with these swine? Swear 
that I am a Canadian, for the love of Pete, 
or they’ll murder me!” 

I had no time to answer. I wanted to warn 
him that perhaps some spoke English and 
would understand his meaning, but I never 
got the chance. In perfect English Querol, 
who had never spoken to me in any language 
except Spanish, broke in with: “It will not 
be necessary for you to say anything, Mr. 
Lloyd. The man has convicted himself out 
es his own mouth. Come along and leave 

im.’ 

Back in the Jefatura, Querol smiled tri- 
umphantly. “Your slow tongue saved you. 
Of course I know the man is an American. 
Rest assured no harm will come to him; how- 
ever, we shall hold him as a hostage. When 
are you leaving? In the morning? Well, a 
pleasant journey to you, Mr. Lloyd, and 
when you get to Tuxpam inform the Ameri- 
cans that Querol knows how to treat pris- 
oners as they deserve.” 

I thanked him and pleaded that I might 
send the prisoner some food and tobacco. 
Permission was readily forthcoming, though 
the stuff would have to be examined first. 
So I returned to the hotel and, purchasing 
some things, delivered them to the Jefatura, 
shook hands with Querol and then departed. 
I never saw Querol afterward; nor in view 
of subsequent events do I wish to see him 
again. 

Supper time came and found me seated in 
the little room behind Mora’s store. As I 
was forcing the food down—I had no appe- 
tite, you may well imagine—in walked a 
young man named Zurita, whose sister I 
knew, and, seating himself at the table, 
whispéred: ‘Don’t sleep in your room to- 
night, Mr. Lloyd. Whatever you do, don’t 
sleep there!”’ 

Before I could inquire the meaning of his 
warning he was gone. Not sleep in my room? 
Where else was I to sleep? I finished supper 
and went into the bar, behind which was 
old Guillermo. I told him quietly what had 
happened. He nodded. “I will leave open 
the back door,’”’ he replied in an almost 
inaudible voice, ‘‘which leads out into the 
corral, and you can possibly find somewhere 
else to sleep where your dreams will be more 
peaceful.” 

I hung round the bar until nearly eight 
o’clock. There were few people round, but to 
those I bade a rather noisy “good night”’ 
and retired to my room. In the interior 
of Mexico the mesons are built in the style 
of the old-time caravansaries; that is, all the 
rooms are built round the corral. Each room 
has a door leading to the street and a door 
leading to the corral. I entered my room 
from the street and fumbled with the key in 
the lock. Any person who happened to be in 
that quiet and dark street could 
have been positive that I had entered 
my room. Once inside, I kicked off 
my boots, blew out the light and then 
pulled my boots on again. Then, oiling 
the key with some saddle oil, I quietly 
opened the door leading to the corral, 
sneaked across it past the feeding 
animals and tried the back door of 
the store. It opened! I found a 
blanket and made a nice couch under 
the counter of Don Guillermo’s gro- 
cery, which had long since been 
closed for the night. 

Morning came and with it the 
sounds of troops massing in the plaza, 
bugle calls and the tramp of horses 
and men. But I decided I was quite 
comfortable where I was, and there 
I remained. As old Mora would not 
open his shop until the troops had 
gone, I was safe. Finally, about nine 
o’clock the last column had moved 
off, and I caretully put my head out 
of the back door and looked round. 
There was no one to be seen. 

Gathering courage, I recrossed the 
corral to my room, and what a sight 
met my eyes! The bed and every 
stick of furniture were smashed to 
atoms! My saddlery was strewn 
everywhere, the lamp smashed into a 
thousand pieces! Evidently they had 
come for me in the night and found 
the bird flown. 

“You're safe enough now, Mr. 
Lloyd,” came the voice of Don Guil- 
lermo. “Querol has gone, and I am 
going too. The Carranzistas will be 





in town within an hour. You had better 
get your horse and start.” 

I thought so too! I was astonished that the 
Federal troops had not taken my horse with 
them, but there he was waiting for me. I 
gave him his morning corn and hurried into 
the plaza for some breakfast. Everywhere I 
met bustle and confusion. The town had 
been evacuated, and those who had enter- 
tained the Federals were making their 
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escape before the entry of the Carranzistas. 
No one paid the slightest attention to me; 
so after a hurried breakfast I rode up to 
wish Don Guillermo good-by. His family 
were already in the saddle, and, following 
an old Mexican custom, I rode a short dis- 
tance with them, although my way lay in a 
different direction. Scarcely had we left 
the outskirts of Tantoyuca when we came 
across the first corpse. Querol was shooting 
his prisoners and all who lagged behind. 
In two miles I counted ten dead bodies. 
What, I wondered, would be the fate of the 


‘“Querol knows how to 
treat prisoners’ 
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poor, lone American prisoner? At last I 
came to the fork in the roads, and wishing 
Don Guillermo farewell, I left the cavalcade 
and struck out on the road to Tuxpam. Of 
the return journey there is little to tell. 
Querol’s forces were the last outpost of the 
Federal army, and the onward sweep of the 
Carranzistas to the coast was like a tidal 
wave. I arrived in Tuxpam on the third day 
and reported to the vice consul, who con- 
gratulated me on my escape. The Carran- 
zistas took possession of Tuxpam within a 
week, and the little foreign colony that was 
left behind whiled away the weary weeks 
until the return of the oil companies. 

Some six months afterwards I had occa- 
sion to journey to Tampico and while there 
was sent for by the American consul, who 
asked me if I could identify some blood- 
stained clothing as that of the man who had 
fallen a prisoner of Querol. The body had 
been found, half-devoured by the birds, on 
the side of the road along which Querol 
and his men had beat their last retreat. 
I never knew his name, but rumor in Tam- 
pico had it that he was the nephew of a 
prominent member of the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington. I told the American consul what I 
knew about it and repeated Querol’s words: 
“Inform the Americans that Querol knows 
how to treat prisoners as they deserve.’’ 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


iW —y James Sharp Eldredge 


USH that work as much as 
you can, men. It’s nearly three 
o’clock now, and I’ve got to 
fly that pokey old wagon two 
hundred and fifty miles and 
stop at least once for gas be- 
fore dark.” 

As he finished speakin 
Corey stepped back from the training plane 
that stood before the hangars of the air- 
service repair depot at Dayton, Ohio, and 
left the two mechanics free to finish changing 
the control wires that led to the tail surfaces. 
He allowed his gaze to wander across the 
greenish-brown expanse of the flying field, 
over which the heat waves, caused *. the 
hot June sun, were dancing vigorously. 
“Tt’s a hot old day,” he said to himself, “and 
it’s going to be choppy upstairs. Not much 
thrill in the afternoon’s prospect.” 

Lieutenant Corey had arrived at the re- 
pair depot the day before from Chalmers 
Field, Illinois, for the purpose of ferrying, or 
transporting by air, the training plane back 
to that station for use in training reserve 
officers during the summer. He had been 
used to flying fast service planes, and the 
thought of bearing with a “Jennie,” as the 
training machines are called, for a matter of 
four long bumpy hours—the time necessary 


Lieut. Donald | 


to fly to Chalmers Field—was frankly irk- 
some to him. In his inspection of the plane he 
had noticed that the control wires to the rear 
surfaces were frayed and worn and had 
ordered them replaced before he flew. 

“Ready now, sir, except for the turtle- 
back,”’ called one of the mechanics. “You'll 
“— Chalmers by supper time at that.” 

4“ Oo had 

The pilot gave the new control wires a 
final inspection as the man picked up the 
turtleback, which was the stream-line cover- 
ing, and placed it in position. It was shaped 
roughly like the split half of a long, hollow 
cone and fitted over the top of the fuselage, 
or body of the plane, from a point just behind 
the rear seat to the tail surfaces. The men 
had had to remove the covering to reach the 
guides and pulleys of the control wires 
within the fuselage. The turtleback was of 
light construction, merely a skeleton frame- 
work of spruce covered with fabric, for it 
bore no strain. Some twelve inches from the 
rear end were two large eyelets through 
which the control wires passed to the rudder. 

After carefully bolting the wires to the 
rudder the mechanic so 24 over to fasten 
the turtleback into place. He fumbled in his 
pockets for a few seconds, then uttered an 
exclamation of annoyance. 
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The ship banked swiftly, and, partly turning, entered the gap 
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‘‘What’s the matter?” inquired the watch- 
ing officer. 

“T haven’t any screws for the turtleback, 
sir. [’ll have to run to the stock room for 
some.” , 

“Never mind that,” replied Corey. “Wire 
it in place with safety wire. You can do a 
temporary job, and I can have it made right 
when I reach Chalmers Field.” 

“All right, sir.” - 

The mechanic produced a coil of the small 
brass wire that is used to secure turnbuckles 
and finished his task in a 
few seconds. 

After testing the motor 
Corey slipped on his helmet 
and goggles and with only 
his flannel shirt as protec- 
tion against the wind “tax- 
ied” the training plane out 
from the hangar and took 
off. As he had no passenger, 
he flew from the back seat. 
He wore no parachute; he 
scorned such a thing when 
flving a docile “Jennie.” 

The machine was new and 
tight and flew well. Al- 
though he found the jour- 
ney tiresome, for seventy 

iles an hour is a slow 
pace when you have been 
used to the hundred-and- 
sixty-mile gait of the service 
planes, Corey landed at 
Fort Benjamain Harrison 
just northeast of Indianap- 
olis in a fairly good humor, 
for he had completed half 
the journey in an hour and 
thirty minutes. In a scant 
half hour he was on his way 
again. He passed the speed- 
way; 
Veedersburg dropped to the 
rear, and the gleam of the 
Wabash River, coppery gold 
in the low-hanging sun, 
showed ahead. Soon the 
river was beneath him, and Danville, LIli- 
nois, a gray, smoke-obscured bulk with only 
the houses round its edges visible, appeared 
at his left. That meant he was nearing 
home. He made sure the throttle was wide 
open, shifted his position slightly and for 
want of a better object addressed the plane: 

“You're doing fine, old girl! See if you 
can’t wag along a little faster, though. 
Supper’s waiting, and we've only forty 
miles more.” 

The training plane was doing its best. 
The ninety-horse-power motor was purring 
sweetly, and the machine was making almost 
eighty miles an hour instead of the custom- 
ary seventy. It was now past six o'clock, 
and in the calm air of evening the aéroplane 
was flying with the steadiness of a rock. The 
altimeter showed five thousand feet, for 
Corey had climbed to take advantaze of a 
tail wind. But he was becoming more hunzry 
with the passing of every minute, and his 
impatience was increasing. 

“Come on here,” he said to the plane. 
“Hump yourself. Wish I had some spurs. 
Whoa, Jupiter! What in thunder—” 

For the plane had suddenly quivered 
from nose to tail. Then in defiance of the 
checking movement of the control stick the 
nose mounted steadily upward. The plane 
hovered at the perpendicular and then fell 
drunkenly to the side for a hundred feet 
before it caught itself and righted, only to 
repeat the manceuvre. The rudder bar was 
locked tight! 

Corey’s chaffing mood left him like a 
flash, and he became a quick-acting piece of 
human mechanism. A back glance revealed 
the trouble. The mechanic’s wiring had been 
careless, and the prying, persistent fingers of 
the wind had loosened the turtleback and, 
raising it vertically, had blown it back over 
the tail surfaces. It blocked the rudder, for 
the control wires, which projected through 
the rear end of the turtleback, were caught 
in the framework, and the turtleback itself 
trailed over the fish-tail surfaces of the 
elevating planes, blocking them from the 
pre lier blast. It was as if the turtleback 

ad been hinged at its rear end like a lid and 
had lifted over. Of course the controls were 
useless, 

And useless too were Corey’s efforts as he 
fought savagely in the cockpit to gain con- 
trol over his pitching plane. He had had five 
thousand feet of altitude when the turtle- 
back had loosed, and already he had lost one 
thousand. Convinced that he could do noth- 

in the cockpit, he jerked the catch of his 
safety belt loose and started on a short trip 
that meant one of two things—life or death. 
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He meant to abandon the controls tempo- 
rarily and crawl back to the tail and loosen 
the wreckage with his hands. It was a dan- 
gerous thing to do, but it was his one chance 
of saving himseif. 

Leaving the motor running to lessen the 
chance of a tail spin and keep the plane under 
partial control, Corey placed a hand on 
either side of the cockpit, drew his legs up 
and straddled the bucking fuselage behind 
the seat. Then he slid back to the tail; the 





interior bracing wires and struts afforded | 
him good hand holds. Even 
with their help, however, he | 
was kept extremely busy in | 
just hanging to the reeling, | 
pitching plane, the motion | 
of which became more vio- 
lent as he shifted back | 
toward the tail and farther | 
from the centre of gravity. 
Corey’s weight forced the 
tail down, causing the nose 
of the plane to point up 
vertically. It hung there 
for a second, shivered and 
then plunged over sideways 
into a dive. Then it righted 
itself, came up in a half 
loop to a stall and plunged 
over again. That was its 
wrogress—a succession of 
lowtideion plunges fol- 
lowed by half loops with 
shuddering stalls at the top 
of each. The plane seemed 
to have gone crazy. 

At the tail Corey 
sprawled flat and kicked 
vigorously. He was reward- 
ed by feeling the impeding 
turtleback give under his 
blows. Less than three 
thousand feet left now, 
and a grisly party named | 
Death waiting below on} 
that smiling, gold-tinted | 
checkerboard of arms! 

Corey hazarded a back- | 
ward glance and saw that he had succeeded | 
in breaking part of the turtleback free, and | 
that it had been blowri clear of the plane, 
but that the rear part, through which the 
wires passed to the rudder, was still tangled 
over the control surfaces. Locking his heels 
beneath the fuselage of the staggering plane, 
he reached back both hands and tore in 
frenzied fashion. The blast of the propeller 
aided him, and at last the turtleback was 
clear of the control wires. 

At that instant the plane made a dive and 
because of Corey’s weight on the tail caught 
itself and swept up in a partial loop to a 
stall. As the nose whipped groundward 
Corey dived into the cockpit. The ground, 
a menacing colored blur and very, very 
close, was all he could see as he grabbed the 
controls and pulled the stick into hisstomach. 

The strongly constructed machine did not 
fail him. He held his breath as the plane 
came out of the dive. For a horrified instant 
he thought that he was going to crash, but 
with wires screaming with the speed the 
plane finally came to a level position, skim- 
ming the tops of the grass. 

Then Corey gritted his teeth. Directly 
ahead, like a mocking green wall, was a high 
row of poplar trees. The plane was so close 
that there was no room to turn or even to 
“zoom” up over the trees. But Corey was a 
fighter, and he took a fighter’s chance. There 
was a gap in the tree trunks not more than 
thirty feet wide. The wing spread of the 
plane was more than forty feet. The stick 
and rudder twitched together, and the ship 
banked swiftly and, partly turning, entered 
the gap. Corey was conscious of a flash of 
green; then a blessed open field spread ahead. 
By banking the plane a little he had: just 
been able to fly it through the gap. 

He brought the machine to a level posi- 
tion, shut off the motor and made a safe if 
bumpy landing. It was a full minute after 
the plane had stopped rolling that Corey 
climbed to the ground. He was still breathing 
hard both from his exertions and from the 
excitement of the past two minutes. He was 
content just to stand still and feel the blissful 
solidity of the ground. After a time he 
grinned and addressed the plane. 

“T apologize. I said there was not much 
thrill in the afternoon’s prospect. You’ve 
given me the thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime, and I don’t crave a repetition. Oh, 
well,’—and here Corey unknowingly ex- 
pressed the airman’s philosophy,—“it ended 
all right, and I’ll be more careful next time.” 

After inspecting the controls, Corey took 
off and flew the remaining thirty miles to 














Chalmers Field in a very careful manner. 
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Stop the Squawks 


Those nerve wracking squawks and 
squeaks and squeals that almost drive 
mother crazy when Billy drives his auto, 
can quickly be squelched with a few 


drops of 3-in-One. 


Try it today and give mother’s nerves 


3-in-One 


a rest. 


The High Quality Oil 


is a wonderful muffler of unnecessary 
noises in all light mechanisms. But best 


of all, it saves wear and tear. 


Things 


oiled regularly with 3-in-One last longer 
and work better as long as they last. 

Always use on all mechanical toys, roller 
skates, scooters and everything else that 


runs on wheels. 


Atall good storesin l-oz.,3-oz. and 8-oz. 
bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE TO BOYS—A novel sample 
bottle with floating labeland Dictionary 
of Uses. Your name, address and age on 


a postal will bring both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 SP. William St., New York, N.Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N.J. and Montreal 
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Turn the 
key 


T CHRISTMAS 
time you tell your 
children or grandchil- 
dren about Santa Claus, 
but don’t forget there’s a: 
Santa Claus working all : 
year round for you. His * 
name is Industry. He- 
directs his countless 
hammers, forges and 
looms to produce good 
things to make you 
happy. 


If you don’t read the 
advertisements, the only 
glimpse you get of his 
great Toy-room is 
through the keyhole 
. . . the only sound you 
hear is through the 
cracks. 


Advertisements give 
you the key. They bid 
you enter, view for your- 
self, select from count- 
¥ less comforts and im- 
provements the ones you 
want your life-stocking 
to hold. 


Only children expect 
gifts. Yet with the ad- 
vertisements you can get 
so much satisfaction for 
your money, it’s the next 
best thing to getting 
gifts. 


Don’t throw away the 
key held out to you 
daily. Nor let it rust. 


Read the advertise- 
ments—fresh. 


Turn the key! 
oa 


The key to better values, to 
money saved, to entire 
Satisfaction is advertising 
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Hussein, King of Hedjaz 


FACT AND COMMENT 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY GO: character 
endures to the end. 

One strives for Health and cures his Body’s 


Ills; 
Another mopes and gathers Doctor's Bills. 


THE SUCCESS OF A MAN depends less 


on his talents than on his character. 


MANY A MAN who was foolish enough to 
bet money on horse races last summer will 
feel that there is something sardonic in the 
fact that the name of one of the most suc- 
cessful horses this year is Guesswork. 


A WOMAN POLITICIAN recently had the 
poor taste to sneer in a public speech at the 
homely simplicity of present-day life in the 
White House and to deride the habit, im- 
puted to the “first lady of the land,” of 
making her own shirt waists at small ex- 
pense. Unless we mistake the. American mind, 
such allusions defeat their own purpose. 
There is still too much of old Ben Franklin 
in all of us to make us think less of anyone 
for not being ashamed to do for himself. 


TRAVELERS BY AEROPLANE in 
France during June have been classified as to 
percentage by the French government as 
follows: Americans, 40; English, 34; Dutch, 
7; French, 6; other nationalities, 13. It 
seems odd that there should be so few French 
travelers, especially since France excels in 
aviation, but the reason for it is probably 
French thrift. The ordinary Frenchman had 
rather travel by train and save his money 
than pay a high price to go by aéroplane. 


OF A MOTHER, a simple but charming 
woman who died and left several small chil- 
dren, a friend wrote this touching tribute: 
“T never knew a braver woman. To face life’s 
little things dauntlessly, to finish the day’s 
job in spite of weariness, to answer illness 
with a jest and to fight back pain for the 
sake of husband and children is the highest 
form of courage. In certain moods common, 
everyday work seems rather useless, but 
after all it is the pushing and pulling of sim- 
ple men and women that make civilization.” 


THE FITA-FITAS, as the native soldiers 
of Samoa are called, are the only American 
troops who wear kilts. Their fatigue uniform 
consists of a bright-red turban and a sort of 
black kilt with a bright-red stripe round the 
border; a leather belt that carries a dagger 
on the side holds the garment in place. 
When the Fita-Fitas were first taken into 
the service of the United States they were 
provided with more conventional dress, but, 
being unused to much clothing, many of 
them caught cold. The present uniform seems 
to be just right; it is light and cool and 
sufficiently gaudy. 


NAMING RAILWAY TRAINS is an old 
and pleasing practice that some of the roads 
seem to be reviving. A new train between 
Boston and New York has been named the 
Bostonian. The Cannonball, the Mountain- 
eer, the Wolverine, the Navaho are among 
the picturesque titles that different roads 
have bestowed on favorite trains. The Flying 
Yankee used to be the fast train from Boston 
to Bar Harbor, and the Flying Bluenose is 
still a merry jest, for it “flew” as the emu 
and the penguin fly. The inclination of man- 
kind to give distinctive and personal names 
to inanimate objects that serve him is a 
psychological phenomenon as old as history. 





No doubt the cave man named his war club 
Old Horrible. 


MORTUARY MONUMENTS are for the 
most part hideous. It is therefore a pleasure 
to observe the growing tendency to make use 
of a natural boulder to which a simple tablet 
can be affixed. Nature soon begins to paint 
it with lichens and trim it with vines, and 
in time it settles unostentatiously into the 
landscape, yet by its rugged strength and 
durability carries a message not easy to for- 
get. Such a boulder, dedicated to the dead— 
men and women—who served their country 
in time of war, the town of Hamilton, Mas- 
sachusetts, recently set in place. The inscrip- 
tion is worth repeating: “To the dead a 
tribute—To the living a memory—To pos- 
terity an emblem of loyalty to the flag of 
their country.” 
o 98 


GERMAN FARMERS 


ERMAN agriculture is in a state of 
depression and discouragement—an 
after-effect of the wild inflation of 

the currency that went on in Germany for 
several years after the war. 

So long as inflation was going on the 
farmers were on the whole well off. The 
government could rob money of its value by 
a reckless issue of paper notes, but it could 
not inflate pork and cabbages and wheat 
and potatoes in the same way. The farmer’s 
products were in demand and_ brought 
fabulous prices in the depreciated currency 
of the time. Unfortunately the farmer could 
not save his money, for it was losing value so 
fast that the only way to get any good of it 
was to spend it at once. So the German 
farmer spent it, and in return he did get 
better barns, better machinery and more live 
stock. His “plant’’ unquestionably increased 
in value. 

But with the deflation that had to come at 
last his misfortunes began. Agriculture in 
Germany is an artificial business, dependent 
on large expenditures for fertilizer and im- 
ported fodder. Over much of the country the 
soil is so thin and sandy that it is hard 
to preserve its fertility. The German farmer 
needs working capital. He has always got it 
by borrowing on mortgage. The post-war in- 
flation enabled him to pay off his old mort- 
gages cheap, but it did not permit him to lay 
up any working capital for himself. He had 
to spend his money as fast as he got it. 

Now when the farmer tries to raise money 
by mortgage there is none to be had. In- 
flation destroyed the savings of the people. 
Those members of the community who used 
to have money to lend for such purposes 
have been stripped clean. The banks have 
little or nothing in hand. Current rates for 
money on farm mortgages are five per cent a 
month—sixty per cent a year. Not many 
farmers can pay such interest. All that most 
of them can do is to rush their crops to 
market in order to get ready money—and 
that ruins prices. 

The German farmers are demanding two 
things by way of relief: a high protective 
tariff on farm products and easier credit. 
The first the government will give them, and 
the farmers hope that by making the rest of 
the nation wholly dependent on food raised 
at home the prices of the things they raise 
can be increased to a fairly profitable level. 
The improvement in credits must be a slower 
business. The government will do what it 
can,—it has already promised to transform 
the Rentenbank into an agricultural credit 


institution,—but credit cannot be easy until- 


the thrifty have had time enough to replace 
some of the vast amount of liquid capital 
that was destroyed first by the war and then 
by inflation. You cannot deliberately im- 
poverish any class in the community with- 
out injuring the whole nation. 


ee 
THE BEST BOOKS 


N the early days of science and philosophy, 
when Latin was regarded as the language 
of learning and every scholar felt that he 

must write his magnum opus in Latin, it was 
comparatively easy for the student to keep 
abreast of the scholarship of his time and to 
satisfy himself at once whether any new 
contribution to knowledge was of value to 
him. Today it is no longer possible. Not only 
is the mass of scholarly writing on every sub- 
ject tremendously increased, but useful 
books are written in French, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Danish and 
perhaps half a dozen other languages. There 
is no common tongue among men of learning. 
It is impossible for any reader, however 
diligent, to keep pace with the outpouring 
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of new books even in a single branch of 
knowledge; and the lack of any systematic 
means of calling the attention of the schol- 
ars of one country to the best work that ap- 
pears elsewhere has often been a drawback 
to the speedy diffusion of useful thought. 

It is now proposed to publish under the 
management of the League of Nations an 
annual list of perhaps six hundred titles of 
the most important books of the year in his- 
tory, economics, art, politics, the natural 
sciences, theology, philosophy, travel, geog- 
raphy, archeology and literature. Every 
country that publishes as many as fifty 
thousand books a year will be allowed to 
select forty for the list, and so on in propor- 
tion. Nations that print only five thousand 
books a year may name their best—or at 
least. most significant—ten works. Accord- 
ing to the original plan, the choices are to be 
made by the national librarian or other 
representative of each country after he has 
consulted with experts in all the different 
fields of intellectual activity. The League will 
print the list every summer and distribute 
it at a nominal charge. 

Such a list will be of great value to men 
whose work demands that they keep in- 
formed of the best thought of the entire 
world. It may be difficult always to get im- 
partial judgments, but it is hardly possible 
that so large a list will omit anything that is 
clearly of high value. 

We hope the fact that the United States 
is not a member of the League will not debar 
American bocks from the list. If it should, 
the loss would be that of foreign students 
rather than of our own people, for it is to be 
supposed that intelligent readers can with- 
out much trouble get a reasonably clear idea 
of what is worth reading among the books 
of their own country. 


ee 
TAKING IT OUT ON THE FAMILY 


HAT person after bumping his head 

on account of carelessness or ill luck 

has not felt instantly with the pain an 
angry desire to blame some one for his suffer- 
ing? Especially if a member of the family is 
present at the time is there likely to be the 
indignant outery, ‘Why didn’t you warn 
me?” 

Displays of ill temper are usually reserved 
for the family circle. It is not politic to mani- 
fest grumpiness, surliness or anger in the 
store or the factory or the office. The ill luck 
or the ill suecess that, men encounter in their 
daily occupations is the most potent cause 
of the ill temper that they display at home. 
They do not really mean to make their 
wives or their children unhappy, but when 
they go home at the end of a far from perfect 
day they feel that they have a right to throw 
off restraint. It is a comfort, a relaxation, to 
sulk or to scold the children or to complain 
of the way the house is run. Often they give 
no one at home any clue to the reasons for 
their ill humor; they think that in being un- 
communicative they are being considerate 
and kind. They feel that they are not like 
the men who take home their business cares 
and worries and distress their wives with 
them; they are men enough to keep such 
matters to themselves and bear their own 
grievances and burdens. 

Waspish husbands and fathers may be just 
as affectionate as those who are habitually 
amiable. They are perhaps harder pressed 
by life than the others, or perhaps they are 
more high strung, less able to endure with 
equanimity; but their practice of “taking it 
out on the family” when things go wrong is 
damaging to the family and to themselves. 


o 9 


WHAT IS SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE? 


HERE is in the Department of Com- 

merce at Washington a Division of 

Simplified Practice, which, unlike most 
government bureaus, is trying to save money 
for the people of the United States. Secre- 
tary Hoover, who is at the head of the de- 
partment, is an engineer rather than a busi- 
ness man, and like an engineer he sees many 
ways of increasing efficiency and encourag- 
ing economy that the business man, whose 
attention is often fixed on making sales, is 
likely to overlook. Under his direction the 
Division of Simplified Practice has attained 
real importance in the department and is 
trying to convince the manufacturers and 
merchants of the country that it can be of 
service to them. 

The engineers are sure that we waste a 
sad amount of energy and money in our in- 
dustry. Five or six years ago some well- 
qualified members of the profession made a 
careful survey of six important industries— 
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the metal trades, boot and shoe making, the 
textile industry, building, printing and mak- 
ing men’s clothing. They concluded that a 
great part of the capital, labor, effort and 
education that go into those occupations is 
thrown away. They found an amount of 
waste in them that varied from nearly thirty 
per cent in the metal trades to more than 
sixty per cent in the business of making 
men’s clothing. 

A great part of the waste is caused by a 
— unnecessary variation in the sizes, 
models and labelling of articles in daily 
use. For example, ordinary axes are made 
in as many as four qualities, thirty-four 
shapes, eleven kinds of finish and nineteen 
sizes. That everyday tool, which you would 
suppose could be made in a pretty nearly 
standard form, is catalogued in 6,118 varie- 
ties. To turn to explosives, one manu- 
facturer was offering dynamite in 625 dif- 
ferent degrees of strength, forty different 
diameters, fourteen lengths and six styles. 
One hat manufacturer gives his customers a 
choice among 3,684 styles that differ either 
in shape or in color, though nine tenths of his 
business is in seven styles and ten shades. 
Shoe manufacturers have been known to offer 
as many as 2500 styles. 

The aim of simplified practice is to per- 
suade manufacturers and merchants to re- 
duce all this production of minutely varied 
objects to a comparatively few standard 
forms. It is, as we have said, the idea of the 
engineer whose dream is of efficiency rather 
than the idea of the business man who 
strives fo give each buyer what his individual 
taste or caprice demands. Because it runs to 
some degree counter to the traditions of 
business it makes rather slow headway. 
Still, a great many intelligently managed in- 
dustries have seen the folly of wasting effort 
in the production of kinds of goods that do 
not dies materially from others that are in 
much more general demand. One of the 
most famous hat makers in the country is 
reducing his product from some three 
thousand styles to seventy. 

The enthusiastic advocates of simplified 
practice believe that it will save a great deal 
of money. They point to the fact that the 
engineers’ survey showed a waste of almost 
exactly one half in the six industries that it 
investigated. That means nearly $25,000,- 
000,000 a year. If by better and simpler 
methods we could save even $10,000,000,000, 
we should have more than enough to pay all 
those steadily mounting tax-costs that are 
so heavy a burden on our national industry. 


o 8 
REDUCING OUTPUT 


F decreasing the number of laborers by 
restricting immigration tends to increase 
wages, why doesn’t a decrease in the 

amount of work done by each laborer have 
the same tendency? 

There are two reasons. In the first: place a 
decrease in the amount of work done by 
each laborer tends to decrease the product 
of industry without lessening the number of 
men among whom that product must be 
divided, so that there is less of the product 
for each man. On the other hand, even though 
a decrease in the number of laborers should 
decrease the product of industry, it also 
lessens the number of men among whom the 
product is divided. There need therefore be 
no decrease in the amount that goes to each 
man; in fact there is likely to be an increase. 

If each laborer slows down, shortens his 
hours or in any other way does less work, the 
tools, machines and other equipment with 
which he works also shorten their hours and 
do less work; but a decrease in the number 
of laborers does not necessarily slow down 
or shorten the hours of the equipment with 
which the remainder of them work. If the 
hours of labor are reduced from eight to 
six,—unless indeed it is arranged to work in 
double shifts,—the whole equipment works 
but six hours. It will take as much capital in 
the form of buildings, engines, machines and 
tools and as many foremen, superintendents 
and other officers to equip and direct a given 
number of men who work six hours as it will 
to direct an equal number who work eight 
hours. If it takes more laborers to produce a 
given quantity of goods when they work six 
hours than when they work eight, it also 
takes a larger quantity of capital. If short- 
ening the hours of labor increases the de- 
mand for labor, it increases the demand for 
capital in equal degree. Since the demand for 
labor pr capital maintains the same 
ratio, there is no reason to suppose that the 
share of labor in the product would increase 
more than the share of capital. In fact, the 
relative shares would remain much the same. 
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If there should be a smaller product to di- 
vide, both labor and capital would lose. 

If, however, as suggested above, reducing 
the number of hours to six should result in 
working in double shifts, so that every piece 
of capital worked twelve hours but every 
laborer only six, it would then take less 
capital to equip a given number of laborers. 
The demand for capital would not increase 
to correspond with the demand for labor, 
and labor would eventually get a largershare. 
That, however, could not possibly follow 
from a mere slowing down of labor or from 
any plan of reducing output except the one 
mentioned; namely, combining shorter hours 
with a double shift. 
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THE NEXT DEPARTMENT 
NUMBER 


IT N the Department Pages for November’ 
which will appear November 13th, the 
conspicuous articles are: for the Boys’ 
Page, A Radio Receiver in a Match 
Box—directions for making an amusing 
but wholly practical radio device; for the 
Girls’ Page, Christmas Gifts from 
the Girl—a “how-to-make” article that 
will solve many Christmas-gift problems; 
and for the Family Page, The Search 
for the King—a pantomime that ad- 
mirably meets the need for a simple, rev- 
erent and effective Christmas service. 














CURRENT EVENTS 


| eer ger chemists are apparently on the 
track of a substitute for gasoline. At a 
conference in Paris recently two methods for 
providing fuel when petroleum supplies be- 
come exhausted were described. One of the 
new carburants needs for its composition only 
lignite coke and water. An oil derivative that 
can be obtained from palm oiland castor oil is 
the other possible motor fuel. At present the 
production of these oils is so limited that the 
manufacture of artificial gasoline from them 
is unlikely to be undertaken. It may be, how- 
ever, that, if the fact is established that 
a good and cheap motor fuel can be pro- 
duced by such means, the French African 
colonies will soon turn their attention to 
raising vast quantities of palm oil and castor- 
oil—as it is in their power to do. 


e 


HE fifth Assembly of the League of 

Nations concluded its work by unani- 
mously adopting a resolution that-all gov- 
ernments ratify the protocol of arbitration 
and security that provides for settling inter- 
national disputes peaceably. The protocol 
calls on the nations to prepare for an inter- 
national conference on disarmament and 
asks that all of them accede to the compul- 
sory arbitration clause of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Secretary 
Hughes in a speech at Cincinnati delivered 
what has been interpreted as the answer of 
the Administration to the protocol. He de- 
clared that the United States would never 
submit to any power or group of powers the 
determination of any of its domestic ques- 
tions. In making that declaration he ex- 
pressed the opinion of all those who fear 
that, if the League protocol is ratified, Japan 
may insist that the question of immigration 
be submitted to arbitration. 


A] 


IS order to protect Mecca, the holiest of 
Moslem cities, from being a centre of 
strife and possibly from being destroyed, 
Hussein, King of Hedjaz, has abdicated both 
as king and as the Moslem caliph. Ibn Saud, 
the leader of the attacking Wahabi tribes- 
men, who believe in propagating the faith of 
the Koran by the sword, is no friend to the 
British, as Hussein was. In spite of his suc- 
cess in bringing about the overthrow of the 
king he may not be able to dominate Hedjaz. 
The all-Islamic Congress that is soon to 
convene in Cairo may re-elect Hussein to 


the caliphate. Since Hedjaz is a member of | 


the League of Nations, it will no doubt look 
to the League for protection. 


e 


Ts Dayton aviation meeting, planned to 
test models of aéroplanes and the versa- 
tility of pilots, was marred by one tragic ac- 
cident that cost the life of Captain Skeel, an 
army flier. Had it not been for that fatality 
the meeting, which lasted for three days and 
which brought out more diversified flying 
than had ever been exhibited in one place in 
this country before, would have been re- 
garded as wholly successful: An astonishing 
variety of models was displayed in action; 
they ranged from baby planes equipped with 
engines of less than twenty horse power to 
the largest aéroplane in the world, which 
weighs 43,000 pounds and which has four 
Liberty engines of 2400 horse power. An 
army dirigible carried a small plane into 
the air as released it into immediate flight. 
Luxurious passenger planes flew at a speed of 
one hundred miles an hour—one of them 
built to accommodate seven persons and 
equipped with an electric kitchen and a 
bathroom! ‘ 


HE commission that Premier Herriot of 

France appointed to seek for a way by 
which France can resume relations with 
Russia desires first to be assured by the 
soviets that the rights of French holders of 
Russian bonds and French holders of private 
property in Russia shall be respected. The 
attitude of the soviet government has not 
been such as to encourage French hopes. It 
is possible, however, that commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries will be re- 
sumed. 

e 


HE first Labor government of Great 

Britain virtually came to an end when a 
combination of Conservatives and Liberals 
forced through the House of Commons a 
motion calling for an investigation of the 
abandonment of the prosecution of a com- 
munist editor who had been charged with 
sedition. The government treated the mo- 
tion as a vote of censure and decided to ask 
for the dissolution of Parliament and to ap- 
peal to the country. The MacDonald Cabi- 
net will, however, continue in office until 
the Irish boundary bill, which has passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons, be- 
comes law and the boundary commission for 
which it provides is appointed. 
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OVERNMENT 
ublished the results of the experiments 
they , om been conducting at Antelope Val- 
ley, a swampy tract of land on the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada border, in which the horsefly 
flourishes abundantly. They have found that 
a wasp known as bembex prima-aestate is the 
most efficient and deadly enemy to the flies, 
and that in years when the wasps are numer- 
ous the horsefly is scarce and cattle do well. 
They recommend that swamps and water- 
ways, the natural breeding places of the 
horsefly, be drained, and that wasps of the 
roper variety to be transported to the in- 
ested region. o 


HE remains of a massive triumphal arch 

believed to have been built in the early 
part of the first century a.p., Latin inscrip- 
tions of that century and a head of the first 
Augustus Czesar in white marble are among 
the archeological discoveries made by the 
University of Michigan expedition that is 
working on the site of Antioch in Asia Minor. 
The arch spanned a road near the base of the 
large oval hill on which the city stood. The 
expedition is not only making valuable dis- 
coveries about the life of the past but is also 
doing its share towards maintaining the life 
of the present; the wages it is paying to the 
native diggers are literally saving them from 
the starvation that they faced on account of 
the failure of crops. Curiously enough, one 
of the Latin inscriptions unearthed records of 
the efforts of a Roman governor to control 
the price of grain and to prevent profiteering 
at a time when the crops had failed. 


\o] 


¥ is reported that in Germany fifty per cent 
of both summer and winter wheat crops 
has been destroyed by rain, and that the 
country faces a wheat famine. Undismayed 
by the danger of a shortage of food, a delega- 
tion of peasants visited Marshal von Hinden- 
burg on his seventy-seventh birthday and 
presented to him a large quantity of hams, 
sausages and eels for his personal consump- 
tion. 


entomologists have 
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GETTING THE 


Most For Your Money 


Subscribers to The Youth’s Companion who plan to take 
more than one periodical during 1925 can materially re- 
duce the cost by taking advantage of the following 


Companion Clubbing Offers 


The Youth’s Companion - $2.50 Both The Youth’s Companion - $2.50 ) _ Both 
Woman's Home Companion 150 | $4.00 Collier’s Weekly- - - 200 | $4.25 


The Youth’s Companion - $2.50 } 7 75 The Youth’s Companion - $2.50 ) All Three 
Farm and Fireside - - .50 Woman’s Home Companion 1. } 
2 Years—24 Monthly Issues $2 McCall’s Magazine - - 1.00 $4.50 


The Youth’s Companion - $2.50) All Three The Youth’s Companion - $2.50 ) All Three 
Collier’s Weekly - - - 200 | $5 50 American Magazine - - 250 $i 75 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 3 


The Companion subscriber who takes advantage of these offers will receive upon re- 
questa gift of The Companion Home Calendar for 1925. New Companion subscribers 
receive also all Companion issues for the remaining weeks of 1924. 


SEND ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO MAGAZINE CLUB DEPT. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A NEW GRACE RICHMOND NOVEL 


ED of the 
EDFIELDS 


Hunpbreps of thousands of readers have 
become the ardent admirers, even more, 
the close friends, of that lovable medic, 
Dr. Red Pepper Burns. Dr. Red Pepper 
is a cousin of the Redfield family whose 
home is the center of action for this new 
story of Mrs. Richmond’s. Felix Rowe, a 
brilliant writer who as a--war corre- 
spondent- insisted upon wielding a gun 
and was badly gassed and shot up, comes 
to Dr. Burns for treatment. There is 
nothing radically wrong with him except 
that he has no interest in life and his 
spirit has sunk into a lethargy from which 
no one is able to arouse it. ‘Red Pepper” 
realizing the stimulating, wholesome at- 
mosphere of the Redfields’ home, gets 
his cousin to take the brilliant young 
writer in. 





Grace S. Richmond 





Here is a family of seven, each member of which has a definite personality 
from Grandfather Redfield, an old newspaper editor, to Jim, the youngest of 
-four young people. Red-haired Ruth, vivacious, alert, and cruelly witty, 
hectors Rowe, for she cannot disturb his complete indifference. Her college 
classmate tries to flirt with him, the boys frankly scorn him, while Mrs. 
Redfield ministers to his physical and mental wants with an unruffled cheeri- 
ness despite Rowe’s utter unresponsiveness. 

The story of how Rowe is finally aroused into an eager pursuer of life and 
living is one of the finest of Mrs. Richmond's long list of successful novels. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE BOOK 





for The Youth’s 
edfields,”’ sending 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription Get yee own 
Companion and we will present you with a copy of ‘‘Red of the) 
the book to you postpaid. Regular price of the book is $2.00. 


NOTE: The book 1s given only to present subscribers to pay them for tntro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the last 12 months. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHILDREN'S PAGE 


‘Ray Coon Gives a Party 


Al G. H. Smith 


NE year toward the 
end of October Ray 
Coon decided to give 
a birthday party for 
his cousin, Chubby Coon. Chubby was so 
excited about it that he stood on his head. 

“We'll have twenty guests,” Ray said, 

“and all kinds of good things to eat and a 
cake with candles.’ 

But he had a great deal of trouble with 
his plan. He found that the good things 
were hard to get, Worst of all, just before 
the time for the party, his mother had to 
go away from home to look after a cousin 
who was ill, and so there was no one to make 
the cake. 

“O dear, O dear!” he groaned. “All the 
invitations have been sent. What shall I do?” 

He decided that he would call the part 
off. But as he was passing Chubby Coon’s 
house he caught sight of Chubby Coon 
standing on his head and whooping about 
the party. 

T hat was too much for the kind-hearted 
Ray. He went off into the woods and sat 
down on a stone and thought and theught. 
What should he do? It would be dreadful 
to have a party without anything for the 
guests to eat; on the other hand, it would 
be dreadful to break Chubby’s heart. : 

“I know!” Ray cried at last, jumping up 
and clapping his hands. ‘“‘I’ll have per- 
simmons—nice juicy persimmons from that 
lovely tree that I found on the other side 
of the woods 

For the next few days Ray was busy 
making trips through the woods with a 






““O dear,” he said. 
“What is the 
matier ?”’ 


ant 
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large covered basket. He went either early 
in the morning or late in the evening, for 
he did not want to be seen. His mind was so 
full of persimmons that he ceased to think 
about the cake and other things. 

“Every one likes persimmons,” he said 
to himself. 

The party was to be held in the field next 
Farmer Bear’s place. Ray laid some planks 
across a group of stumps and made a fine 
table. His mother had lent him a table cloth 
and her second-best china; bright autumn 
leaves made the decorations. 

When the day came all the Coon children 
and the Rabbit children 
were on hand, and the L 





R ALL THE FAMILY 


choked violently until some one had to beat 
him on the back. 

Across the table Chubby Coon spluttered 
and gasped and little Wigglenose Gray was 

whimpering. The Misses Goose sat up 
stiffly in their places and looked straight 
ahead. 

All at once Chubby Coon burst into a 
loud wail. “My tongue is upside down!” he 
cried. ‘“My tongue is upside down!” 

Ray Coon, who had taken his seat, looked 
much alarmed. “O dear,” he said. “What is 
the matter?” 

The Possum boys were the only ones who 
did not seem to be disturbed. 

“Matter enough, Ray,” Peter Possum 

said. “Didn’t you know 
any better than to serve 


Fox boys and the Pos- - F us green persimmons?” 
sum boys. Even the ri ar i ee “We ven’t tasted 
Misses Goose, who hap- — mason <>. wt them,” Pat added, “but 


pened to pass through 
the field, were asked to 
join the party and ac- 
cepted the invitation. 
Chubby Coon was 
dressed in his best black 
velvet suit with a broad 
starched collar. When 
everything was ready 
y Coon made a bow 
and introduced Chubby 
as the guest of honor. 
After the company 
had sat down Ray 
brought the refresh- 
ments in—trays and trays heaped with 
pinky-yellow persimmons. 
“Ah, the first course,” said Reddy Fox. 
“Ah, the first course!” Chubby Coon 
echoed proudly. He stretched his neck above 
his starched collar and chuckled with joy. 
But his joy did not last long, for in a very 
little while the most uncomfortable things 
began to happen. 
First Reddy Fox made a wry face and 
started in to sneeze hard. Then Rusty Fox 
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THE MAN IN THE CHIMNEY 


By Clinton Scollard 


There’s a fellow in the chimney in 
this white bright weather 
Who makes such funny noises in 
the flue; 
He hasn’t any manners, 
bristles up like thistles 
When I ask him most politely, 
“Who are you?” 
He just puckers, and he whistles 
Down a 
“W-h-e-w! w-h-e-w! w-h-e-w!” 


for he 


“T must remember that aboul persimmons. 
Before frost they turn people’s tongues 


upside down.” 


If I could catch this fellow who is 
hiding in the chimney, 
I can’t exactly say what I should do, 
But I think a proper beating would 
reward him for repeating 
Those saucy words up there within 
the flue; 
Perhaps he’d be more civil in his 
greeting 
Thana 
“W-h-e-w! w-h-e-w! w-h-e-w!” 





Busy making trips 
through the woods 


. golden corn and many other good 


we know that frost 
hasn’t fallen yet, and so 
they must be sour and 
puckery. They need 
frost tomake them good.”’ 

Poor Ray Coon! It had 
never occurred to him to 
find out whether or not 
the persimmons were 
ripe. They looked so 
age on the tree that 

e had gathered them 
withoug,taking the time 
to taste even one, and 
here was the result! 

‘“Q dear, O dear!” he said dole- 
fully. “What shall I do?” 

“QO dear, O dear!’ Chubb 
Coon began to wail. “What shall 
we do?” 

Ray looked round the table. 
Reddy and Rusty Fox were laugh- 
ing wy t the Misses Goose 
looked offended; Wigglenose was 
sniffling softly; and all the other 
guests seemed much embarrassed. 

“Never mind,” said Peter Pos- 
sum; “the rest of the things to 
eat will be all right.” 

Ray looked more disturbed than 
ever. He hung his head. “But 
there isn’t anything else to cat, a 
he said. ‘““O dear, O dear!” 

“O dear, O dear!’’ echoed 
Chubby, weeping into his starched collar. 

“There is not hing else to eat.” 

“Nothing else to eat,” snivelled Wiggle- 
nose Gray. 

All at once a loud voice cried, ‘Yes, there 
is too, a good deal more!’ 

There stood Farmer Bear with a huge 
basket on each arm. 

“Having heard that Ray Coon was giving 
a party,” he said, “I brought something to 
add to it. And I got here just in time to hear 
all this fuss.” 

He set the baskets down and began to 
take things out. There were big red apples 
and fluffy green heads of lettuce, 


things. 

“And here,” he said, “is some- 
thing that Mrs. Bear sent.” 

He unwrapped a round package 
and took out a great big iced cake 
with six lovely candles. 

Every one said “Oh!” in a de- 
lighted voice. 

_ Chubby Coon squealed with de- 


ight. 

As for Ray Coon, when he saw 
his party turning out well after all 
he was too happy to eat. He had 
to wrap up his share and carry 
it home. As he trudged through the woods 
with his little bundle he kept repeating to 
himself, “I must remember that about per- 
simmons. Before frost they turn people’s 
tongues upside down.” 








“My tongue is 
upside down!”’ 
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‘Yes, there 
is too, a 
good deal 

more!” 


THE TIGER HUNT 
By Ina E. Lindsley 


When all the grown-ups gather 
Around the reading lamp 

I put some chairs together 
And make a hunting camp. 


And then I hunt for tigers 
In jungles in the hall; 
And where it is the darkest 

I very slowly crawl. 


But once when I was hunting 
I met some fiery eyes; 

Though I was after tigers, 
They took me by surprise. 


I didn’t know I shouted,— 

The grown-ups told me that,— 
And then I saw my tiger 

Was just our old gray cat. 





With six ives candles Vv" 


A BUSINESS MAN 


Today my mother gave to me 
A bright new penny. 

I put it in the bank because 
I haven’t many. 
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THE TESTING TREE 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


HEN painting time comes round 
at school we get our paints and 
brushes out and fold our 
hands while monitors pass 
little water cups about. A bit 
of paper we must use to test 
our colors just for fear weget a 
messy red or blue, and then 
our painting’s mostly smear! 

I think the fairies of the 
frost that paint our autumn 
trees at night try out their 
colors at the start to get the 
tints exactly right. 

Just see this maple up 
the road! It’s prettier far than all 
the rest; gay red and russet, green 
and ea They used it for their color 
test 
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While Stock Lasts 


500 British Colonies, Cat. se. 50. yp. .-$5.00 
1,000 French 40.00. oeeee 19.50 
1,000 Portuguese “ “« 45.00. ™ eeee2e. 00 

500 World Wide eee -50 
2,000 Cat. $55.00. be 5.50 

When this stock is sold J cannot duplicate at above 
prices owing to increased buying cost. 


Our approval dept. is open to those who send Society 
or bank reference. 
(66), Mass. 


RELIANCE STAMP CO. A 


Bo 1 Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new pair 
ys * of steel came tongs? Lakeview “Otters: Fa- 
mous ae set of Bulgaria (the stamps that nearly 
started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) face value 
over forty y maiion dollars; perforation gauge; small album; 
nice packet 100 different from Argentine. British Guiana, 
Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., etc..— and last 
but not least, a dandy pair of srl tongs! The entire big 
outfit only 16¢ to approval concen 
Lakeview Stamp Co. 338 St., Toledo, Ohio 
B Oo Y s = SEMRA TIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
h (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great P.-E 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 opens set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 


2. dal, 








ile 








Hungary, cat. 50¢c; rf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest stock als which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid ‘for only 8 cents to gp plicants for my 

ice List 4c extra. 


aoe 4 RD SERVICE APPROVALS. Big Pri 
D. 608 Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 


100 "Stawes) FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 


“OH, BOYS!’ MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 

ONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 

thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 
are Travancore, Dutch Indies, Siam, Kenya and Uganda, 
Persia _— Coast, sonsenee Mala States, Africa, Abys- 
sinia, Ny Congo, etc., etc.!! is wonderful packet 
containing 1 105 all” diff. 8c to 
approval applicants! N.Y. 








(mostly unused) ye onl 
Mystic Stamp Co., Dept. 9, 


P poe of 50 different, pn stamps, 





TIP- TO ine stamp wallet, pe ag gauge, mm. 
scale, ruler; good st = 

Uganda (cannibal land!) Gold‘Coast, Persia 

to applicants for Tip-Top approvals! 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO. PALMER LAKE, COLO. 


LOOK, BOYS! Shims $1.00 for 6c 


STAMPS 
ferent,all beautiful UNUSED stamps (would cost $1.00 pur- 
chased from approvals) for 6c to applicants for approvals at 
60 per cent disc’t ONLY. (25c to others.) Perf. and mm. 
scale and pkg. hinges FREE with orders this month. Get 
my large pricelist GERALD RICHTER, JR., Box 6010, Wells, Me. 


100 NEW EUROPE 


All different, a wonderful collection of these popular stamps, 
cataloguing several dollars, eng to applicants for our Net 
Approvals, send 2 cents postag: 
BADGER STAMP COMPANY 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Stamp Collector’s Exchange 
44 NEW STREET EWARK, N. J. 
Three million desirable stamps of all oma on hand; 
1200 beautiful sets at lowest possible os Large variety 


from Kenya & 
—all for six cents 





Fine packet 
of 100 dif- 





Box 64 








of packets. Write today for approvals. Save money! 
REVENU +s ones one cent each. seine. 
AMP FREE to applican 


Sicvr. 4307 Decatur St., Denver, Colo. 








WHEN WINTER COMES 
*“*PALCO”’ ALUMINUM 


HOT-WATER BOTTLE 


The ‘‘Palco” Hot-Water Bottle is made of hard sheet 





t paver leaks. It cannot be punctured by care- 
less handling. 
Regular price $2.50. While our limited stock lasts 
orders will be filled at $1.75 postpaid. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 

















Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


apace 
LASS OS¢2INS 


Buy get FROM sae MAKER 
CATALOG FR ia E 
Either pin shown —_ with any 3 letters and 2 
figures. 1 or 2 colors enamel, Silver port "25¢ 
ea. $2.50 doz. Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 
600 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


TAM to 

















TAM! ™i T ER 

ins the future of child or adult. 
Send ont Tor large free book “The Teese of 
Stammering and Stuttering.’ Methods nocenstyl for 
over a quarter-century. THE LEWIS INST yo 
7 Lewis Bldg., 155 Stimson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A 


ASTHMA 





Latest information as 
to methods of relief, 
restoration to health 





H ron and permanent cure sent free on | 
BUFFALO request. Ask for Hayes Bulletin Y-233 
NEW YORK and references to cured cases. 








for our 48 Le Catalog of Model 
porous. arts and Supplies. 
w to build models of famous 

ae that fly like real Cy 
IDEAL OPLANE & PLY CO. 
N. wc i ~ Seviea 9. &W. od N.Y. 


SEND 
5 CENTS be 


boysé Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c | 











a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Sore | 
Just Fun. St. Nicholas, 2814 Glenwood Rd. = “Brooklyn, 

Ask you the red stove 
Storekeeper for STOVIN remedy. 


.. Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester. M: 


FAMILY TREE 





Blanks. Sample free. 
Taylor Blank Co., Dallas City, Ill. 
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HE soviet government has issued an official 

catalogue of Russian stamps. It shows that 
in July, 1922, the soviet embassy in Berlin is- 
sued a legitimate series of air-post stamps that 
were used on official mail sent by aéroplane by 
the Russian envoy in Germany to Moscow. 
The catalogue also shows that the remaining 
stocks were ordered to be sent to Moscow, 
where they were disposed of to collectors. The 
money received for them was devoted to re- 
lieving distress among Russian children. 

The stamps were originally revenue stamps 
of the period when Emperor Nicholas was alive. 
They were converted into official aérial mail 
stamps by surcharging upon them in Russian 
characters “Air Post R. 5. 8. R.”” The de- 
nominations were in multiples of twelve, since 
twelve marks was the air-post fee from Berlin 
to Moscow. The new values, expressed in terms 
of German currency, are also overprinted on 
the revenue stamps. The values and colors are 
12 marks on 2 rubles 25 kopecs, rose and claret 
on green paper; 24 marks on 3 rubles, pale 
green and green on rose paper; 120 marks on 2 
rubles 25 kopecs, rose and claret on green paper; 
600 marks on 3 rubles, pale green and green on 
rose paper; 1200 marks on 10 kopecs, rose and 
violet on pale green paper; 1200 marks on 50 
kopecs, gray and pale green on rose paper; 1200 
marks on 2 rubles 25 kopees, rose and claret on 
green paper; 1200 marks on 3 rubles, pale green 
and green on rose paper. There were two errors; 
the 12 marks and 24 marks overprints have 
been found inverted. 


e 


OME months ago it was announced in the 
stamp column that France purposed to 
honor with a special stamp the man who during 
his generation was hailed as “‘prince of poets’’ of 
France. He was Pierre de Ronsard, born four 
centuries ago, in 1524. Only one value will be 
issued—75 centimes, which is the letter rate to 
foreign countries. Thus the stamp will meet 
the object of the Ronsard commemoration 
committee, which is to remind foreign nations 
of the great French poet. The stamp will be 
valid until the end of December. It is estimated 
by the French government that the sale of it 
to the public and to collectors will be so wide 
that the postal department will make a net 
profit of one hundred thousand francs. 

After that stamp is withdrawn from circula- 
tion France will issue a special series of stamps 
in connection with the Exposition of Decora- 
tive Arts, to be held in 1925. Four designs al- 
ready have been announced—a potter examin- 
ing a vase; two cornucopias from which fruit is 
pouring; two allegorical figures of France, one 
holding a torch and the other an olive branch; 
a sculptor and a woman painter. 

An International Philatelic Exhibition and 
Congress is to be held in France in 1925 and 
is expected to furnish an occasion for issuing 
a special postage stamp. Persons who subscribe 
various amounts of money in advance to help 
finance the event will receive various numbers 
of copies of the stamp. 


S 


RTUGAL is offering collectors an inter- 
esting but unnecessary series of postage 
stamps to commemorate the Portuguese poet, 
Luis de Camoéns. They will appear in Novem- 
ber in thirty-one denominations ranging from 1 
centavo to 20 escudos. 

Few collectors would begrudge the desire of 
Portugal thus to honor one so dear to the hearts 
of its people, and a set with only a few values 
undoubtedly would be welcomed by collectors; 
but a series of thirty-one denominations will 
be regarded as largely speculative, especially 
when it seems likely that the stamps will be 
overprinted for use in the various Portuguese 
colonies and will thus provide several hundred 
stamps that collectors will be expected to buy— 
with profit to the Portuguese post-office de- 
partment. 

As Camoéns was born in 1524, the forth- 
coming stamps form a quadricentennial series. 
His masterpiece is entitled the Lusiads and is 
the national epic of Portugal. The designs on 
several of the stamps will have pictorial sub- 
jects relating to the voyages of Vasco da Gama 
to the East. The binding | of the first edition 
of the Lusiads, Camoéns’ “last moments,” his 
tomb, a memorial erected in his honor at Macao 
and his portrait will furnish other designs. 
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SOME months ago the colonial administrative 
authorities in England allowed a special 
series of stamps to be issued for Barbuda, a 

tiny island of the Leeward group that has an 
area of only sixty-two square miles. It is densely 
wooded and has a population of less than one 
thousand inhabitants. It was annexed by Great 
Britain in 1628. The stamps are those of the 


Leeward Islands overprinted with the name 
Barbuda. When they appeared the action of the 
colonial authorities was sharply criticized by 
collectors, who contended that there was no 
real need for such a series. Now it is announced 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
seen the light, and that no more stamps for 
Barbuda will be printed. After the present sup- 
ply has become exhausted, Leeward Islands 
stamps will be used, as they were before the 
Barbuda issue appeared. 
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AY the Olympic Games the one event that 
Uruguay won was the soccer football con- 
test. The victory aroused the pride of the Uru- 
guayan government to the point where it de- 
cided to issue special stamps. They are oblong 
and bear the headless figure of Victory. The 
values and colors are 2 cents, red; 5 cents, 
violet; and 12 cents, blue. The date, 1924, is 
expressed in Roman numerals, and the inscrip- 
tion includes Juegos Olimpicos, meaning Olym- 
pic Games. 

Attention has been called in stamp publica- 
tions to the fact that the stamps of the recent 
French Olympic series carries the word ‘‘Olym- 
piade.”’ The word “‘olympiad’”’ means the pe- 
riod between the Olympian festivals, usually 
four years. Accordingly the French stamps 
have an inscription that is an error. 


oS 


TS designs for a series that Italy purposes 
to issue before the close of this year have 
been announced, as follows: 10 centesimi, the 
facade of the Cathedral of San Giusto, Trieste; 
20 centesimi, a symbolical head of Athena; 25 
centesimi, the celebrated sculptured wolf group 
on the Capitol; 50 centesimi, the Apollo of 
Veii, preserved in the villa of Pope Julius at 
Rome and dating from the sixth century 
before Christ; 1 lira, Italia wearing a coronet 
of towers; 2 lire, the equestrian statue of Bar- 
tolommeo Colleoni at Venice; 5 lire, a tiller of 
the soil; 10 lire, a portrait of Dante. A portrait 
of the king will appear on the 15-centesimo 
value of the regular series and on the 2-lire 
value for express delivery service. On the 
60-centesimo for express delivery will appear 
the Gattamelata statue at Padua. 


co] 


NOTHER name enters the collectors’ list 
and in future albums and catalogues will 
have its own section. It is Spanish Western 
Sahara. Spain evidently has placed its colonies 
Aguera and Rio de Oro—each of which has had 
its own distinctive postal stamps in the past— 
under a single administration. The first series of 
Spanish Western Sahara, displacing the stamps 
of the other two possessions mentioned, dis- 
plays a camel with an Arab standing at its side. 
Values and colors are 5 centimos, blue green; 
10 centimos, gray green; 15 centimos, turquoise 
blue; 20 centimos, dark violet; 25 centimos, 
red; 30 centimos, red brown; 40 centimos, dark 
blue; 50 centimos, orange; 60 centimos, violet; 
1 peseta, rose; 4 pesetas, chocolate; 10 pesetas, 
claret. 
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A the result of demands made by the Turk- 
ish inhabitants of Syria the Syrian stamps 
issued under the French mandate now appear 
with the overprinted inscriptions expressed in 
Turkish as well as in English. The French 
stamps surcharged for use in Lebanon will be 
similarly treated. Meanwhile a definitive picto- 
rial series is in preparation for issue both in 
Syria and in Lebanon, so that the French stamps 
with the bilingual overprints will be short-lived. 
The designs of the promised set represent char- 
acteristic scenes and monuments in the two 
countries. Some of the pictorials already have 
been made, but France is waiting until the en- 
tire supply is printed before releasing any of the 
values. 
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GiAM has at last issued a special series of air- 
post stamps—many months after aéro- 
planes had begun to carry mail. The inscrip- 
tion, “Siam—Air Mail,” as well as the values, 
is printed both in English and in Siamese; the 
design is a flying dragon with the head of a bird 
of prey. The denominations range from two 
satangs to one baht. 


eo 


Ta current stamps of Hejaz have been over- 
printed in English and Arabian with an in- 
scription commemorating the proclaiming of | 
King Hussein of Hejaz as Caliph. Values and 
colors are } piastre, chestnut; } piastre, scarlet; 
1 piastre, indigo; 1} piastres, mauve; 2 piastres, 
amare eet: 3 piastres, brown; 5 piastres, | 
olive. 
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PARAMOUNT OUTFIT ! 224%, st 10¢ 

* — Contains: . 
airmail set; stamp from smallest republic; famous “ con- 
fiscated”’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps which almost started 
a war!); 2 triangle stamps; perforation gauge, millimetre 
scale, ruler; stamp from most savage country on earth; 
set 3 Crete revolutionary (large, beautiful stamps!); 
2 searce Hayti, catalogued (1923) at $2.00; big price-list; 
packet from Dutch Bosnia-Herze- 


cents to applicants “for Paramount Perfect Approvals. 
PARAMOUNT STAMP CO., 1540 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


BOY S! ' fe vom haven't got a single stamp from the 

public! We offer this month only to 
approval ptt... % "i of 100 different from Cape of 
G Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), Travancore, 
Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), etc., etc., also 
a fine set of 5 diff. Ireland, Perforation gauge and mm. seale, 
and 250 peelable hinges — all for eight cents! Supply 
limited, order at once 

UL REVERE STAMP COMPANY 

WATERTOWN MASSACHUSETTS 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2 i state stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; ——s ; Perforation gauge; 5 large 

French Colonials; 3 special deliveries; Airmail set; red cross 
set; Fantastic Fenway Packet ph rmmeng | on different includ- 
ing Abyssinia, Azores, Cape pe, Bosnia, Crete, 

Congos, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16-page price list, 

only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 

FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, All Only %c 


large $1.00 U. S., etc., 
to introduce approvals 
FENNELL STAMP COMPANY. Dept. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
How would you like a nice pocket stock 
e book with good stamps from Africa, Ice- 
land, White R.. .8sia, Gold Coast, Dominican Republic, Bos- 
nia, etc.? This fine outfit for ony 5c to approval applicants 
only. Refere’ neces or parent's written permits requested. 
Extra this month: 2 fine triangle stamps and perforation 
gauge free with each order. 
M. P. BERRY, Box 1025, No. Attleboro, Mass. 


FREE TWO SETS NYASSA 


Also 20 diff. British Colonies, Barbados and Jamaica Pic- 
torials and a packet of hinges. All for a request for my 1, 
2, 3¢ approvals. N yt better 

HAS. T. EGNER 
4821 Frankford Ave. Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


STAR A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 


stamps from 70 different foreign coun- 
tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. 
ow to make a collection properly,”’ 


Our pamphlet which tells 
and price list of albums, 

packets and sets, all for only 16 cts. 
Queen City Stamp Go., Room 38, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FREE!! '! To ery for approvals sending 10c¢ for 
age:—20 different stamps including Bel- 


























gium Steel ay issue, 1000 stamp mounts, Cuameate 
book P LOUrs (pee gauge with watermark detector. 
HENRI (Dept. Y), GRAND-HEZ, MUNO (Belgium), Europe 





200 al! different from numerous for- 
eign countries, Many unused. Catalog 
value $4.00. SPECIAL to en 
EIGHT CENTS for this classy packe’ 
& CO., 915 Florida St., Richmond, Calif. 
104 German Provisionals, unused, in Blocks, Billions of Marks 
for,only 12e. Set German Air Mails to approval appli- 
cants giving reference. 200 fine foreign 16c. 
Rueger Stamp Company, 31 Cambridge Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
STAMP SPECIAL to applicants for net approval 
sheets, 25 choice stamps all differ- 
ent 15c. weer packet of hinges and list of specials free 
with order. . 8. MOLLINEAUX, Morsemere, N. J 
125 Austria 20¢; 25 — 5e; 50-12¢, 75-20e; 50 Germany 
9e; 125- 25¢; 50 U.S 12¢; 100-25¢; all diff. stamps. 
Pillault, 541 \ San F. Calif. 


Stamps sent on approval at 70% 
10% DISCOUNT discount from standard prices. 
Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 
100 diff. French — 28e; 100 diff. eT: lle; 100 
diff. Poland, 18¢; 100 diff. Austria, 9c; with 60% a 
approvals. “MB Daten Ins. Bldg., Kansas City, 
FREE! 7 aia p—ry ——-, — “nee =. unlisted 
“- - 0a jennie lor a Vv 
lections. E/E. GOODCHILD, 1ié Sherbrecke a oon -4 
AMBESIA, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, ly Allen- 
stein Stamps. Menagerie Collection, Album. only 10c. 


LIBERTY STAMP CO., 
100 » os good clean Foreign Stamps, 1 complete set 

Mail. 1 i Ukrainia. 1 perforation Re 
All for shaun E. H. HYATT, 829 C Ave., Bronx, N.Y. C. 


SUMMER SPECIAL PACKET: 3F., West Indice War 
19e. Areal bargain A.C. DOUGLAS, Hawkesbury, Ont. 
FREE 7 1ee pieces of a roy eo 25 - Poland 


stamps a dime 
. NAGLE, 1101 hae cite Pa. 


STA 


a —— only 
H.W. MYERS 
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3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 














COIN For Sale. California gold $% size, 27c; $1%4 
size. Sic. Large Cent and 50 page catalog, 10c. 
N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, LORADO 





STAMPS FREE 1 different for 2c postage. 30 Sweden 
stamps, l0c; 10 different foreign coins 


lic. Lists Free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 


BRITISH COLONIALS: Large stock on hand. Write us. 
Cortlandt Stamp Co., 5 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


FREE: zo bing tees stamps. Send stamped eavelope. . 














nm Stamp Co., 322-81st St., Brooklyn, N. 
4 FINE STAMPS from 40 diff. countries 12c. Try our Owl 
ST AMPS 20 Varieties unused free. Postage 2c. 
Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 


One Cent Approvals. Emerson Shop, Elkhart, Ind. 
idee 5 sf ISSUED — GREAT BRITAIN 1840 1d. nigek 








—$1. R. H. A. GREEN, 821 Main St., Evanston, I). 
100 = ~ ag —_E FREE to approval applicants, tage 
. W. ROEDER, 1520 7th St., Milwa Wis. 





TAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 
SrA lic. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, ‘onto 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL. \ cent up. Free Premium. 
Herbert Keigwin, 192, Middletown, N. Y. 


STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt. etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston 


TEN Unused stamps to approval applicants. 
WISEWELL, 8 Pleasant Ave., Somerville, Mass 


20 Diff. Unused Stamps to appzoval applicants. Postage 
2c. Del Stamp Co., 4535 Field Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 
Wonder 100 variety packet of stamps for 12c 
FRED SEYFFARTH, 435 Ralph St., — N. Y. 
1000 J. S. and Foreign are 
PHIL. nansaden Pottase, Maine. 


pF in books against 
Reinhard Ave., Columbus, O. 


FREE! Beautiful set of 10 Rhein & Ruhr stamps to a 

* proval applicants. PENNA. STAMP CO., Manor, Pe. 
Good 
J. 


100 unused foreign stamps with Br. Col. for 25c. 
Bargain! A. F. Simionescu, Hackensack, } 



































Tchad, Congo, ete. Album & list, 4c to approval 
applicants. HILL, Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


Diff. Stamns, $5.25. 1000, a. 35. . 35e. 300, 25e. 
200. 15e. Hinges 1000. 10¢ Calumet, Chicago 


2e Pane 
. HOLMES, 614 Terr«ce Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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A BALLAD OF OLD 
DREAMERS 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 





A word of dreamers and their dreams, 
That strange old brotherhood of seers: 
One thought he saw a flaming bush, 
It set him wandering forty years; 
Another had a brain a-teem 

With visions, vague and slow of wit; 
His brothers put him in a pit 

And let him languish with his dream. 


There was a graybeard; year by year 

He meddied with the secret stars 

And stretched his chains to gape and peer 
At heaven through his prison bars. 

There was a simple weaver’s son 

Who held one hope in such esteem 

He crossed cold seas of doubt to find 

A dim land charted in a dream. 


And then that solemn seer who wrought 
A dream of bondmen freed for aye 
And would not be denied and so, 
Believing, perished in the way; 

And that slim girl who saw the gleam, 
The old delusion and desire— 

Her body made a bright bonfire; 

Fagots of beauty fed her dream. 


A voice cried in the wilderness; 

The king's sword drew and smote it still. 
A calm young Prophet pressed to meet 
Slow death upon a desolate hill, 

Dark, shameful death, and scorned to yield 
For any anguish. Nay, it seems 

Not even sharp reality 

Can pry these dreamers from their dreams. 


Still, earth grows hard with facts and fears; 
Stark life were but a sorry scheme: 

Lord of the everlasting years, 

Guard thou the dreamer and his dream! 


os 


THE APPLE TREE 


T stood far down in the corner of the orchard 
close to the stone fence, a beautiful old ap- 
ple tree. Its feet were firmly planted in the 

earth; its huge trunk easily supported its far- 
reaching spread of branches. To the casual 
stranger it was a tree that would awaken ad- 
miration and perhaps invite hopes of fine fruit 
in the autumn. 

When the first spring days arrived it never 
failed to shake forth its myriad leaves, lustrous 
and shining in the warm sunshine. Then came 
the blossoms, thousands of them, pink and 
white and billowy, round which the sunbeams 
played and the bees droned in never-ending 
chorus. 

Nevertheless,—and it’s too bad that ‘‘never- 


theless’ has to be written into so many promis-. 


ing lives,—nevertheless, despite its irreproach- 
able conduct a great part of the year, its brave 
array of blossoms, its never-failing appearance 
of promise, the old tree was to those who knew 
it well, like Charles Lamb’s poor relations, ‘‘a 
perpetually recurring mortification.’’ None of 
us could refer to it without an apology. As an 
apple tree it totally failed in its mission in life. 
Lzaves, yes, in abundance! Blossoms, plenty of 
them! But as for apples, the thing nature had 
fashioned it to bear, it might as well have been 
a cornstalk! It never bore. 

The old tree is gone now. It was cut down 
more than ten years ago when the old farm 
changed hands, but its most characteristic 
trait seems to have communicated itself to 
many of its human associates. Haven’t you 
known folk just like it? Leaves, yes! Blossoms 
in abundance! Life, vigorous and abounding, 
always in evidence. Yet all mere promises— 
empty promises! 

When the old tree finally fell it was consigned 
ignominiously to the brush heap. But it 
wouldn’t even make good fire wood. The fact is 
it was not right at heart; it was only a shell, 
outwardly fair to look upon, but inwardly full 
of decay. As we looked at it some words of 
Scripture, slightly paraphrased, came back to 
us. ‘As a tree is in its heart so is it.” 


o 98 


CYNTHIA’S ATTACK 


‘““~ ND by the way, speaking of the library 
A committee and Emily. Carr, heard 
something that she said about you.” 
Cynthia, lying lazily back in the hammock 
watching a pair of bluebirds flashing in and out 
of the apple tree, turned smiling eyes upon 


Ethel. ‘‘But I’m not speaking of Emily Carr,’’, 


she declared. ‘‘Not ever again. I’ve quit.” 

“You don’t mean,”’ Ethel exclaimed in ex- 
citement, ‘‘that you and Emily Carr have made 
up after the way she crowded you off that 
committee—”’ 

Cynthia, still smiling teasingly, considered. 
“No, I can’t say that that would be an accurate 
statement of the situation,’’ she admitted. ‘‘We 
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haven’t made up; there’s nothing to make up. 
We never were friends. So far as I am concerned 
she simply does not exist.” 

“But how—what has made you. change?” 
Ethel asked. 

“T had an attack of common sense, sudden 
but acute.”” Cynthia stretched two sunburned 
arms and turned her face to the sun. “I can’t 
think when I ever felt so luxurious as I do this 
morning. Yesterday I actually took the bull by 
the horns and sent off that hideous old hatrack 
that has been filling the hall ever since I can re- 
member and the marble-topped table that I al- 
ways detested, but that belonged to Aunt 
Hetty, and a raft of odds and ends of dishes 
that have been cluttering up the shelves for 
years and half a hundred books—”’ She drew a 
long breath of delight. ‘“‘The house feels so 
rested,’’ she declared. 

“But what in the world has that to do with 
Emily Carr?” 

“Everything. I’m coming to that. First I 
vowed that hereafter every month I'd clean out 
something that I didn’t want round, if it was 
nothing more than old newspapers. And when I 
reached that point the acute attack I mentioned 
got me. If material things, why not immaterial? 
Why carry around a lot of fermenting old 
thoughts and dislikes and grudges till the first 
of next January, say, when I could just as well 
be putting them out of the way right along? So 
then I went to work again with broom and 
scrubbing brush. And Emily Carr was one of 
the things I cleared off the shelf. There is no 
Emily Carr affair. I am putting’’—Cynthia’s 
eyes strayed back to the apple tree—‘‘blue- 
= and a whole glorious June hour in her 
place.” 

“Cynthia,” Ethel protested, “if you’d ever 
talk like anybody else!” 

But Cynthia only laughed. She seemed full 
of laughter that morning. 
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THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


HE word phoouk as applied to the petted 

occupants of the royal stables at Siam, 

says Mr. E. M. Dole in the Mentor, means 
“not dark’’ or varying from the regulation 
gray. Rarely has an elephant been seen that is 
actually white, though flesh-colored elephants 
and elephants of reddish brown have been 
found. To the Siamese an elephant of abnormal 
coloring is the symbol of all that is wise and 
beautiful. Kings crown him; priests worship at 
his feet; the people adore him. 

About fifty years ago the capture of a fine 
salmon-skinned specimen was heralded from 
the wilds. Preparations were under way for his 
spectacular advent into Bangkok when the 
word came that the beast had died on the way, 
overfed by his enthusiastic captors. The king 
wept and refused to be comforted, for the dead 


elephant—so report said—had ‘‘blue eyes, soft - 


white hair, pearly tusks, ears like silver shields, 
a tread like the sound of thunder, an expression 
meditative and tender.” 

Once out of kindness of heart two dwellers in 
the jungle washed a young elephant that had 
been mired and was coated with mud. And, lo, 
his skin when cleaned was tan color, and the: 
realized that the most desired of all good luc 
was theirs. They were ennobled, loaded with 
gifts, allotted grants of land and exempted from 
taxation. The new-found treasure, doubtless 
much bewildered at the change in his fortunes, 
was floated down the river to Bangkok on a 
barge hung with crimson; he was fed on choice 
herbs and sweets, and he drank perfumed 
water. Flags and music marked his progress 
toward the capital, and the king and his court 
received him with bands and huzzas. The title 
of “count”? was bestowed upon him, and he 
mounted his dais in the king’s stables. 

At present only three sacred elephants oc- 
cupy the palace stalls. The most extraordinary 
one is brown-red with pink spots. Nowadays, if 
an off-color animal is secured, he is shipped to 
Bangkok in a prosaic freight car, and his captor 
gets a moderate reward. The bulky figure of the 
holy elephant no longer appears on the national 
flag. Educated Siamese neglect to worship at 
the elephant pavilion. A university graduate 
rules Siam; old customs are giving way to new. 
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WHEN THE JUDGE’S FOOT 
SLIPPED 


zens was appointed to the position of terri- 

torial judge in Arizona. He served in that 
capacity for many years, and Companion 
readers reveled in tales of the frontier in 
Arizona from his pen. But, however much he 
wrote concerning his own adventures and those 
of his friends, he neglected to relate in The 
Companion the story of his long slide. 

The judge was in the land of the Zuni, high 
on a mountain, when his foot slipped. In a 
moment he was moving down a long, steep 
pitch on his back. The slide was bare rock and 
fairly smooth, and his speed increased mo- 
mentarily. Then his heel struck a projection, 
and he turned over with his face forward and 
proceeded on his stomach. 

Involuntarily he had thrown both arms for- 
ward to save his face, and he was now scooting 
down with hand’ turned upward at the wrists 
just enough tc keep his palms from scouring to 
the bone. His right hand touched a second 
projection,,and his fingers grasped on it. The 
grip caused his body to slew round sideways. 
His left hand grabbed the little flange of rock 


|: the early days Samuel Woodworth Coz- 


and hung on. The abrupt stop together with the 
swift swing broke his right arm, but he clung 
with a death grip. 

An old, wrinkled grandfather Zuni at the top 
of the slope, seeing him, yelped like a coyote 
and ran for the pueblo. The judge hung on and 
waited. Below him the slide ended in a drop of 
hundreds of feet to jumbled rocks. Presently 
the old Zuni reappeared bearing several reatas, 
which he nimbly knotted into a long rope. 
Other Indians grasped it, and the old man 
started down the slide. 

When the Zuni reached the judge he looped 
the rope round his body below the arms and 
with one arm helped him up. With the judge 
clinging with his good hand beside the darker 
hand of the Zuni and the Indian’s arm round 
his body, the men above hauled in slowly, and 
the two walked up the slope, much as a Kanaka 
walks up the side of a ship, when given a rope to 
hold by. ; 

Judge Cozzens says in his memoirs that his 
slide ripped and wore clothing and skin to 
shreds, and that a broken bone gave him acute 

ain; but the rescue and the tender care given 
im made him appreciate the vast difference 
between the Apache, whom he had fought, and 
the pueblo Indians, who are essentially men of 


peace. 
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THE LUCK OF EDENHALL 


“If this glass doth fall, farewell then, O luck of 
Edenhall.”’ 


EADERS of Longfellow are familiar with 
his translation of Uhland’s ballad under 
the title the Luck of Edenhall. Now that 

Edenhall has been sold, the “‘luck’’ comes to 
light not as a glass goblet that was shattered in 
a wild revel but as a drinking cup that has been 
preserved without crack or blemish. A corre- 
spondent of Country Life informs us that Long- 
fellow when on a visit to the grandfather of the 
recent owner of Edenhall betrayed some an- 
noyance when the ‘“‘luck,”” was shown to him; 
for he found it perfect, and 
not as Uhland had repre- 
sented it. 

According to the legend, the 
butler was going to the well in 
the garden on the south side 
of the hall to get his lady a 
drink of water when he sur- 
prised some fairies that were 
dancing round the well and 
holding high festival. They 
decamped in haste, and the 
butler seized a goblet that 
they had forgotten and left 
lying in the grass. The queen 
of the fairies saw what had 
happened and called out the 
ominous couplet. Uhland gave 
himself undue license when 
he represented the “‘luck’’ as 
having been shattered by the 
Musgrave of some past cen- 
tury. The estate of Edenhall, 
which has been in the famil. 
of Musgrave since 1460 and, 
through the female line of 
Stapleton, for some centuries more, has shared 
the fate of many of the famous English country 
places since the war and has been sold. 
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THE FIRST STONE CARVERS 
OW did art arise? What led primitive 
man to try to reproduce the things he 
saw round him? In the Journal de Psy- 
chologie some interesting light is thrown on the 
subject by an article by M. Luquet on the 
origin of stone carving. We quote: 

A child often finds in the lines that he has 
traced without artistic intention a resemblance 
to real objects. In the same way the first stone 
carvers found resemblances in the forms they 
had created without plastic intention. And, 
since the idea of game was constantly present in 
the mind or in the subconsciousness of those 
hunters, their interpretive fancy was naturally 
inclined to recognize animals in the accidental 
pictures. The deductions seem to be confirmed 
by the earliest prehistoric monuments. At 
Gargas one of the long lines carved on the rock 
bears some resemblance to the head and spine 
of a horned quadruped. At Clotilde de Santa 
Isabel the animals are even recognizable, 
though all seem drawn idly as with a simple 
stroke of a sharp-pointed tool. 

Of the human bcdy the hand was naturally 
the first member to be reproduced, and next the 
head. The plastic utilization of natural acci- 
dents is especially plain in wall pictures. In the 
grotto of Comarque (Sireuil) the body of a 
horse is merely an adaptation of the convexities 
of the wall scarcely altered by light outline 
strokes. The head and the tail are remarkably 
well done in low relief. In the Nancy grotto at 
Vieil-Mouly (Sireuil) the posterior half of the 
dorsal line of a carved bison is made by the 
upper contour of the vault, and the contour of 
the head of a horse carved not far from the 
entrance is in part natural. At Combarelles a 
rocky projection was used to form the bod: 
of a reindeer, which the artist. finished with 
light strokes. A jutting rock shaped like a 
human nose in profile was completed by en- 
graving the nose and the eye. At Font de 
Gaume a black horse crudely modelled is 
painted on a projecting rock that has a natural 
resemblance to the body of a quadruped; the 
hoofs and the tail are formed by stalactites. A 
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polychromic bison is painted on a rocky hump 
that gives the contour of the back. 

It seems then logical that the voluntary ac- 
centuation of a natural resemblance in stone is 
one of the sources of sculpture. 
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COMMENDING A POET 


HE poet William Cullen Bryant, who was 

for many years editor of the New York 

Evening Post, was a keen literary critic, 
but he had a soft spot in his heart for poets, per- 
haps because he knew in what travail of mind 
and wrestling of spirit good poetry is born. In 
George Cary Eggleston’s Recollections of a 
Varied Life we read of the gentle instruction 
Mr. Bryant gave to Mr. Eggleston when he 
became literary editor of the Evening Post. 

“Deal gently, very gently, with the poets,” 
he said to me. ‘“‘Remember always that the very 
sensitiveness of soul which makes a man a poet 
makes him also painfully susceptible to wounds 
of the spirit.’’ 

I promised to bear his admonition in mind. 
One day, however, I encountered a volume of 
verse so ridiculously false in sentiment, ex- 
travagant in utterance and inane in character 
that I could not refrain from poking a little 
fun at its absurdity. The next day Mr. Bryant 
came to see me. 

“Mr. Eggleston,” he said; ‘I hope you will 
not forget my desire that you shall deal gently 
with the poets.” = 

I replied that I had borne it constantly in 
mind. 

“I don’t know,” he answered, shaking his 
head; “what you said yesterday about X. Y. Z.’s 
volume did not seem to me very gentle.” 

A little later a still worse case came to my 
lot. It was a volume of verse with no sense at all 
in it, without even rhythm to redeem it and 
with an abundance of “rimes’’ that were not 
even assonances. It was clumsily printed and 
published at some rural newspaper office. 
Finally the cover was a gro- 
tesque combination of incom- 
patible colors and inconsequent 
forms. The thing was execra- 
bly, hopelessly bad all over 
and clear through. I was puz- 
zling over the thing, trying to 
find something good to say of 
it, when Mr. Bryant came 
into my den. I handed him 
the volume and said: “I wish 
you would help me with a sug- 
gestion, Mr. Bryant. I’m try- 
ing to find something good 
that I can say of that thing, 
and I can’t. In this case it 
seems to me legitimate to say 
that these are not poems but 
idiotic drivel. However, the 
man calls his stuff poetry. I 
wish you would help me find 
something good that I may 
say of it without lying.” 

He took the book and looked 
through it. Finally he said: 
“It is pretty sorry stuff, to be 
sure. It doesn’t suggest poetic appreciation or 
poetic impulse pees perception on the part 
of its author. Still the man aspires to recogni- 
tion as a poet, and he is doubtless sensitively 
conscious of his own shortcomings. Let us deal 
gently with him.” 

“But what can I say, Mr. Bryant?” 

“Well, of course there is nothing inside the 
book that you can praise,” he answered, ‘‘but 
you might commend the cover. No,” he added, 
looking it over with an expression of disgust, 
“that is an affront to taste and intelligence. 
But at any rate you can commend the pub- 
lishers for putting it on well!” 

With that he left the room. I proceeded to 
review the book by saying simply that the 
cover was put on so strongly that even the most 
persistent and long-continued enjoyment or 
critical study of the text was not likely to 
detach or loosen it. 
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THE END OF A WHALE 


BOUT a mile from where I was sitting on 
the sandy beach, a correspondent writes 
to us from Alaska, a whale blew. Idly I 
watched him. For perhaps half an hour he 
slowly fed nearer, occasionally letting his back 
remain above the water for some minutes. Be- 
hind me among the low-growing hemlocks a 
bluejay sang in perfect imitation of a white- 
crowned sparrow. Gulls were wheeling lazily 
overhead. , 
Suddenly the whale blew with a resounding 
noise and dived with a hurried rush of water. 
Glancing round, I saw the peculiar splashing of 
water that a thrasher shark makes as he comes 
to the surface. Having heard that thrasher 
sharks kill whales,—and not altogether believ- 
ing it, for a thrasher shark is only six feet long, 
and a whale is thirty or forty,—I climbed to a 
large boulder to get a better view. The whale 
was nowhere in sight, but three sharks were 
closing in toward a certain place. They dived, 
and all was quiet. ss 
Presently there was a tremendous roiling and 
churning of water, and the whale flung himself 
above the surface, attacked from beneath. In 
an instant first one shark and then another 
leaped above the water, striking the big fellow 
with terrific force and lashing the water to 
foam. Immediately the whale dived again, but 
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the thrashers striking beneath him forced him 
up. The constant lashing of the sharks be- 
neath, above and against his sides drove the 
whale into a frenzy, and he rushed and pounded 
round in a vain effort to strike one of his agile 
tormentors. For minutes clouds of spouting 
steam and splashing water obscured the 
combatants. 

At last the air cleared momentarily. A leap- 
ing shark, with his dripping body gleaming 
richly, struck the whale a terrible blow. I could 
hear the thud where I was standing. The whale 
dived, and the sharks followed. Again he threw 
himself above the water to escape being torn to 
pieces. But always the thrashers were upon 
him, always they harried him, one above and 
two beneath. Soon they had the battle almost 
entirely on the surface. The whale was charging 
less frequently; the constant pounding of the 
murderous sharks was wearing him down. 
Torn and exhausted, he gathered his remaining 
strength and made a tremendous rush; then, 
rolling completely over, he dived. 

Not once had he touched the sharks. The 
water was dark with his blood. Now the strug- 
gle was over; the whale was dead. The mad 
spouting and churning stopped. 

Choppy waves had arisen; the wind was 
blowing briskly; clouds darkened the sun. The 
surf beat against the rocks with a rhythmic 
roar, and the gulls were screaming wildly. The 
bluejay was silent. Out against the whitecaps I 
saw the regular rise and fall of seven great 
black fins shaped like scimitars, cutting the 
| laa sharks on their way to the 

east. 
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HE FORGOT HIS WIFE 


HE anecdote of the absent-minded minis- 

ter who wore his battered old hat when he 

went to preach before a critical congrega- 
tion leads a reader to tell of an absent-minded 
tourist who came through Clay Center, Kansas, 
some three years ago. The tourist, says our 
contributor, was motoring with his wife from 
Indiana to Colorado. When they were four 
miles east of Clay Center they had a puncture. 
It was in early June, and, as there was a prairie 
alongside the road and many spring flowers 
were in bloom, the wife wandered over into the 
field to gather a bouquet while her husband 
changed tires. 

He finished the job in fairly good time and 
then, totally forgetting his wife, climbed back 
into his car and drove into Clay Center. Not 
wishing to be caught with another puncture 
and no spare tire on hand, he stop at a local 
shop to have the tire that had nm injured 
repaired. While at work the repair man en- 
gaged the tourist in conversation and learned 
that he was traveling from Indiana to Colorado. 

“Rather a long trip to take alone,” said the 
repair man. 

“Alone!” gasped the tourist. ‘Goodness 
gracious, no. My wife is with me, and I left her 
in the country!” 

Whereupon he jumped into his car and 
started on the back trail. 

He found his wife calmly resting under a tree 
alongside the road, waiting for him. ‘‘I thought 
you would remember me when you came to 
pay for dinner and found the charge to be less 
than usual,” she said sweetly. 
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THE SERGEANT’S LITTLE 
PROBLEM 


OTOR policemen are not noted for their 
willingness to listen to argument even 
in Ireland. The sort that Sir Henry Rob- 

inson tells about in his Irish Memoirs: Wise and 
Otherwise is too rare to go unreported. Sir 
Henry writes: 

I had just bought a ten-horse-power car from 
McTaggart, who was driving it out to Foxrock 
to deliver it when he ran into a trap on the 
Donnybrook road. When the police stopped the 
car to take the name and address of the driver 
they announced that he had covered the mile in 
a minute and a half. . 

“How many miles an hour is that?” said 
McTaggart. 

“We won’t mind that,” said the sergeant, 
getting out his notebook. 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” said McTaggart; 
“but I am entitled to know at what rate I was 
traveling.” 

“Come up here, James,” said the sergeant to 
the constable, ‘‘and we’ll work this out.’ 

But here they became hopelessly muddled, as 
the constable’s calculations, which covered two 
pages of a notebook, showed a speed of four 
miles an hour. 

“Oh, balderdash,” said the sergeant. So he 
took his own method of calculating. ‘‘See here, 
now,” he said; ‘“‘ye done the mile in a minute 
and a half. A mile a minute is sixty miles an 
hour; a mile in half a minute is thirty miles an 
hour; you were doing ninety miles an hour. 
Gimme ye’re name and address.” 

“My name,” said the culprit, “is McTaggart, 
and I am a cycle and motor agent, and I let out 
bicycles on the hire system. I have a good many 
clients among the police, and it is pretty well 
known that if they are in arrears with their in- 
stallments McTaggart & Co. don’t press them 
very hard.” 

.“Well, well, now,” said the sergeant, ob- 
viously disconcerted. 
McTaggart followed up his advantage. ‘Did 











you happen to notice my subscription to the 
D. M. P. Benevolent Fund?” 

“Well, I didn’t,” said the sergeant apologeti- 
cally. 

“TI dare say you saw the cup I presented 
for the D. M. P. sports anyhow,” added Mc- 
Taggart. 

That bowled over the sergeant completely. 
“Well, look here now, Mr. McTaggart,” said 
he, “I'll tell you what we’ll do. We’ll leave this 
matter entirely in your hands.” 

“Very well,’”’ said McTaggart, “I think that 
will be fair to both sides.’’ And with that he 
departed in triumph. 
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NOT SO SMART AFTER ALL 


READER who saw the anecdote of Lord 
Eldon that we published several months 
ago informs us that we only had half 

the story. According to the original anecdote 
Lord Eldon—then a young man and merely 
John Scott by name—was with his brother in 
a London tavern when he dropped a guinea, 
which rolled away beyond his sight. He could 
not find it, and so he told the serving maid, 
Betty by name, that he had dropped two 
guineas and asked her to help him find them. 
The girl soon found the lost coin, which she 
gave to young Scott. 

“That’s a good girl, Betty,” said he gra- 
ciously. ‘‘When you find the other you can 
keep it for your pains!” fj 

The precious pair then departed, leaving 
Betty still gratefully groping for the coin she 
should never find. It happened, however, that 
there was a sequel—and Betty had learned her 
lesson. The brothers came often to the tavern, 
and a few months later as John threw his coat 
over a settle before seating himself at table a 
sovereign, which had slipped at some time 
from pocket to lining, finally worked through 
a frayed spot and fell to the floor. He did not 
observe it, but the defrauded Betty did. She 
served the pair at table and then on the first 
opportunity crossed behind their backs to the 
settle and quietly captured the sovereign. When 
their meal was finished she helped them on 
with their coats and, bobbing a grateful curtsy 
to John, thanked him for the coin he had so 
generously given her on their last visit. 

“But, girl—’’ he began and paused. Betty 
added ingenously: 

“Though indeed, sir, ’tis odd how long a 
coin can lie hid and then shine out sudden at a 
body! ’Tis but within the half hour I found it, 
under yon settle, after all my looking this 
month back. But I thank your honor all the 
same.” 

John clapped his hand quickly to his pocket 
with a dreadful suspicion of the truth; and, 
sure enough, his fingers found a hole. But 
Betty and the landlord behind her were both 
looking at him with such a peculiar ‘expres- 
sion that he deemed it expedient to leave 
quickly and say nothing. 
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A GIFT THAT BACKFIRED 


ROTHER ALLEN had in his store an 
old-fashioned, ornate silver table caster 
that no one would buy, though he had 

marked it down to “‘only $4.’’ When the sisters 
of the church asked for contributions to the 
good pastor’s donation party he put in the 
silver monstrosity, taking care to insert the 
digit one before the four in order to make 
the gift seem valuable. 

The party was held with its shower of good 
things. Little Mrs. Elliott, the pastor’s wife, 
gazed curiously at the caster and its plethoric 
tag. ‘It’s too rich for us!”’ she said. ‘‘Especially 
when the children need clothes and we all 
need food. I'll go and ask Brother Allen to 
take it back and let us have the fourteen 
dollars’ worth of other things that we need so 
badly.” 

Hank Evans, the village gossip, was in the 
store when she came in with the high-priced 
donation. So, rather than betray himself to 
Hank’s biting tongue, Brother Allen sent 
fourteen dollars’ worth of goods up to the 
parson’s house—almost a dray load of the 
cheaper but more comforting things that the 
little woman had selected. 

Moral: A clean gift, like a clean engine, 
will not backfire. 
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ENJOYABLE WINDOW DRESSING 


BOY of whom the Progressive Grocer tells 
had a red head and a precocious talent 
for combining business with pleasure. 

“Say, mister,’’ he said to the grocer, “don’t 
you want a boy to help get business for you?” 
‘‘What can you do?” the grocer inquired. 

“T can stand out front and eat candy and pea- 
nuts, and when the other kids see me they’ll 
want some so bad they’ll come in and buy.” 
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THE HEAD OF THE CLASS, JAMES! 


““ TAMES, spell cloth,” said the teacher. 
James was silent. 
“Come, come,” said the teacher im- 
patiently. ““You know the word. What is 
your coat made of?” 
“Father’s old pants,” replied the boy. 
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and How To Meet Them 


S a tule it is enough of a — to make one’s income 
cover the regular items of living expense. But what of the 
““extra’’ expenses that are constantly bobbing up? Most 
incomes are of the fixed variety and can not be stretched to 
meet the unexpected. Yet it is the ability to meet those very 
“‘extras’’ that gives you confidence and freedom from worry. 


Those 
“Extra” Expenses 


The Companion Way 


But there’s a remedy—a pleasant and profitable way to invest 
a little of your spare time, the returns from which will give 
you a nice sum of money for the inevitable ‘‘rainy day.’’ We 
need men, women, and young people over 16, in every com- 
munity to help us by collecting new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Youth’s Companion. The work will not interfere with 
your present duties but may be performed at your convenience. 
The liberal commission and salary payments enable you to 
earn easily $5.00, $10.00, $25.00, $50.00 and upwards monthly. 
Now is the time to make money in the subscription business. 


Write to-day for particulars. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 302 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: Tell me, without obligation, how I can earn Extra Money the , 
Companion Way. 


One Home in Every Community 
to Use and Recommend the 
New Companion 


Wanted 


Special Introductory Offer 


Experience shows that the sale of one 
New Companion Sewing Machine in 
a community soon leads to other sales 
in the same neighborhood. If the 
New Companion has not previously 
been sent into your town, there- 
fore, we will be glad to quote you 
a Special Introductory Price. 


Write To-day for Full Particulars. 





The New 
“MARTHA WASHINGTON” 
Style No. 6 


Our Low Prices are made possible only because we sell direct from factory to 
home. We are therefore able to save you a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade sewing machine. We also Pay Freight and ship from conveniently 
located shipping offices in Eastern, Central and Western sections. 


Many New Improvements. This is the only machine in the world having the 
wonderful new Automatic Plate-Tension Release. Also has new Shuttle Ejector, 
Ball-Bearing Steel Pitman, Head Latch, Solid-side Cabinet, in addition to all 
the regular features of a high-grade machine. Each machine has complete set of 
best attachments and accessories. Nine styles, including foot treadle and electric. 


YOU MAY TRY THE NEW COMPANION THREE 
MONTHS BEFORE DECIDING 


So confident are we that the New Companion Sewing 
Machine will meet your highest expectation that we are 
willing to make you the following liberal offer: 


If the New Companion Sewing Machine you select is not 
perfectly satisfactory in every particular after you have tried it 
in your home three months, we will refund your money and 
take back machine at our expense. 


Send a postal request to-day for free illustrated 
booklet, trial offer, and Special Introductory Price 





Perry Mason Company . 





The Portable Electric Boston, Mass. 
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The original charter for the pueblo of Tucson was 
granted by the King of Spain in 1551. The beautiful 
modern city of 20,000 inhabitants is said to have more 
sunshine than any other part of the United States. It 
was once Arizona’s capital. The photograph shows 
the ruins of the second capitol building. 


From ARIZONA ¢0 the ADIRONDACKS’ 


How women from Tucson to Plattsburg 
came to a common chotce in soap 


Tumacacori, the oldest mission in 
Arixona 
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HE wave of public opinion in favor of fine white 
laundry soap has swept clear across America! 
Geographical location makes little difference. Even in 
towns as unlike and widely distant from each other as 
Tucson, Arizona, and Plattsburg, N. Y., PandG The 
sane Sere White Naphtha Soap is the largest selling soap. To set 
ne ene down the complete list of such towns and cities would far 
exceed the limits of this page. 

There are, of course, women who sincerely doubt that 
by changing from the older types of soap, which have given 
acceptable results, they can get still better results with far 
less effort. 

But as such women have learned, one by one, the advan- 
tages of a white soap as fine as P and G, they have become 
enthusiastic converts. 

Today, therefore, P and G is the largest selling laundry 
soap in the country. 

The reasons for this triumph of a particular soap are 
clear: Women have learned that P and G lessens rubbing 
and boiling, keeps white clothes w4ite, preserves colors, 
sudses well in water of any desired temperature, dissolves 
dirt quickly and safely, rinses out thoroughly and leaves 
clothes sweet and clean, without the slightest trace of soapy 
odor or yellowish tinge. 

2 Whether you do the laundry work yourself or employ 
oe ete, a laundress, you should see that P and G is used. Its 

: . = advantages will soon be revealed by the clock, by back and 
arm muscles, and by the clothes themselves. 
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Procter & Gamble 


: Plattsburg, on beautiful Lake Champlain, was named for 
Zephaniah Platt, who founded the outpost in 1784. Here, in 
1916, the Citizens’ Training Camp idea was given its first trial. 
Nearly 30,000 officer candidates were actually trained here. 
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